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PREFACE 


The September issue of International Conciliation contained a 
careful and scholarly analysis of the treaties made between the 
government of Soviet Russia and various other nations regarding 
the settlement of disputes arising between them. 

The articles contained in this issue of International Conciliation 
treat of Russia not from the technical and legal standpoint but 
present cultural and social conditions in that country as they 
appeared to an American, to an English, and to a French observer. 
One of these articles, that by Professor Paul Monroe of Columbia 
University, was written expressly for International Conctliation. 
The others, which appeared without signature, are reprinted by 
permission from the Round Table and from the Revue des Deux 
Mondes respectively. They are recommended to the readers of 
International Conciliation as honest expressions of opinion. 


NIcHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER 
New York, November 7, 1929. 
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THE CULTURE PROGRAM OF SOVIET RUSSIA 
By 


PAUL MONROE 


Director of the International Institute, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


To generalize about Russia or conditions in Russia seems quite 
unwise. Yet this article, which is largely an account of recent direct 
observations, assumes three generalizations as valid and basic. These 
generalizations are not formulated a priori, but evolve from observa- 
tion, comparison with previous contacts, and from the testimony 
of other witnesses. The first of these is that the Revolution in Russia 
is a complex, not a simple phenomenon, and involves a social as well 
as a political and an economic revolution. The second is that while 
it may be true that the political revolution occurred in 1917, the 
social and economic revolutions are yet in process. The third is 
that the three revolutions are intertwined in a very complex manner, 
but that the social or cultural revolution may have values quite 
independent of the political and economic revolutions or of the 
theories, policies, or experiments involved in these. 

This brief account relates almost exclusively to the cultural aspect 
of the social revolution, the principles from which it springs, and 
the concrete program which it involves. 


ARE OBSERVATIONS BASED ON SHOW PLACES? 


At the outset, one question which almost invariably arises in con- 
versation, as undeniably it arises with any reader, namely: are 
observations on a few outstanding institutions of sufficient validity 
to substantiate general conclusions, or are such institutions simply 
‘show places’’ to impress the foreign observer? To answer such 
doubts several considerations must be held in mind. 

In the first place, the cultural program is not an isolated program, 
but is vitally connected with the entire social and political program. 
In the second place, this program is well thought out and articulated; 
and a single institution is but a part of a comprehensive general 
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plan, substantiated by general theory, scientific, pedagogical, and 
social. In the third place, such institutions should be considered 
as experiments. The difference between social experimentation and 
experimentation in the field of natural sciences should be borne 
in mind. In the latter field, a negative instance may disprove an 
hypothesis, while in the former, a positive instance may establish 
an hypothesis. In the social field the major question is, will the 
theory work? If it works in one instance, or in several instances, 
there is no reason, except that of controllable conditions, why it 
should not work in others. Furthermore, no one in Russia claims 
that the remarkable achievements in some cases are indicative of 
general much less universal conditions. All concerned are fully 
aware that the present situation is one of transition and that the 
realization of any phase of the social or cultural program is only a 
beginning, only a demonstration. Quantitative estimates of the 
scope and influence of the present program are obviously beyond the 
reach of casual or brief observations. Quantitative statements in 
so large a territory and so fluid a population, whether made by those 
responsible for the system or by observers, friendly, unfriendly, or 
neutral, are just as obviously of very limited, if any, reliability or 
significance. 

One further consideration which is seldom noted or even realized 
outside of Russia should be remarked. Not only is the theory upon 
which the novel cultural experiments are based well thought out in 
every respect, but these theories are largely, and the practices even 
more largely, the formulation of men who labored under the old 
régime for the betterment of the educational and cultural condi- 
tions of the masses of the Russian people—were among the intel- 
lectual revolutionists. Many of them labored for a generation under 
the old régime for such improvement, only to find every effort 
thwarted by the harshest of measures, and for reasons which seem 
now quite irrational. Many of these intellectuals of the old régime 
who are working in the new program are yet outside the Communist 
circle; many of the ablest in responsible circles have only in recent 
years (since 1924 or 1925) become affiliated with the Communist 
party. The demonstration of the value of the program for the 
masses of the people and the sincerity of the leaders in this cause 
has impelled such intellectuals of the old régime to give their 
allegiance and devoted efforts to the present régime, regardless of 
the harsh methods of the revolutionists. 
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Though it is aside from the main argument at this point, one 
further observation, fundamental to any consideration of the Russian 
situation, may be in place. It is quite impossible to arrive at an 
understanding of the Russian situation, to understand the strength 
of the present régime, or the support or at least acquiescence of the 
masses without realizing the reality and the sincerity of those 
responsible for the present program, and of the officials high and 
low for the welfare of the masses. This cause enlists such universal 
enthusiasm and support that it has become almost a religion. What- 
ever may be the defects, the limitations, the errors, and the evils 
of the political and economic revolutionary programs and methods, 
outsiders who fail to realize or admit the reality of this fundamental 
quality, quite fail to understand the Russian program or the strength 
of the political régime which dominates. 


EDUCATIONAL THEORY UNDERLYING THE CULTURAL PROGRAM 


The cultural program of Soviet Russia is quite unlike that of any 
country of the Western world in one fundamental respect: it is not 
worked out as is the program in any one of these countries by piece- 
meal through the accretion of isolated parts: it is a unified whole 
growing out of a general theory or philosophy. This philosophy 
has a foundation in scientific and pedagogical thought and experi- 
mentation, as well as in a social theory and political program. The 
main point of significance in answering the charge that foreign 
visitors are ‘‘shown”’ is that the program is not a paper one, but one 
vital, vigorous, and thoroughly interwoven with the interests and 
life of the people. The extent of its realization then becomes of 
secondary importance. I have been in several countries where the 
interest in education has been very remarkable and where dependence 
upon education as a means of social advance and political stability 
has been marked. Among such countries might be mentioned the 
Philippines, China, Japan, and the newer countries of Central 
and Eastern Europe. But nowhere does this enthusiasm for and 
belief in an educational program so permeate every element in 
society and so control and direct the action of those in authority 
of every grade as in Russia. 

Some understanding of the main points of this theory is desirable 
in order to interpret what is attempted or accomplished. These 
general theories have very elaborate pedagogical presentations, one 
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of which is soon to appear in English translation, and also have 
brief presentations or at least statements in the political and economic 
pronouncements. A résumé of one main point is justified. 


NURTURE AND INSTRUCTION 


Education consists of two processes: nurture and instruction. 
The former embraces the development of the native powers of the 
individual, biological and social, especially as influenced by the 
conscious effort of other human beings. To be considered as educa- 
tive such influences must be purposive, must be systematic, must 
be prolonged, and must be institutional. Instruction also must 
possess these qualities, but must be more. Through instruction the 
individual comes to understand the phenomena surrounding him, 
to evaluate it, to modify it, to control it, and thereby to make a 
living. 

This distinction between nurture and instruction is as old phil- 
osophically as Aristotle and in practice as old as the early Greeks. 
From it, however, the Russians have drawn some most important 
inferences and established some most significant practices. They 
have consciously undertaken to organize or control the operation 
of many social institutions, that such institutions may have an 
educative value for both children and adults. That such institutions 
do exert an educative influence and do have an educative function, 
is a part of the theory of every educational leader of the West who 
philosophizes about the educative process. 


ALL SociAL INSTITUTIONS HAVE EDUCATIVE FUNCTIONS 


This theory that education is the biological and social development 
of the natural capacities of the child in the totality of his environment 
leads to striking consequences. 

The first is that while the school is chiefly responsible for instruc- 
tion, all of social life is responsible for nurture and should be as 
definitely organized to the purpose of nurture as the school is for 
instruction. No people has given as much attention to the use of 
various social institutions for educational ends. In principle every 
such institution should be so organized. Many of them are so 
organized, especially in the cities. Museum, theatre, opera, play 
ground, business, office, shop, factory, the garden, the farm, the 
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office of any professional man or shop laborer, the activities of the 
home, of the pioneer (or boy scout), all are used to this end. Nat- 
urally this is not done in all places, nor are all of such influences 
brought to bear on a single child, much less on every child. But 
enough is done in a center like Moscow to make a remarkable 
contribution and a remarkable impression upon the observer. 


MUSEUMS 


The most systematically and the most frequently used of all such 
institutions is the museum. Moscow is said to possess more than 
100 museums; each smaller city visited had several: it was a very 
poorly equipped school that did not possess one. 

The interest in and enthusiasm for these museums is unbounded. 
Within an hour after our arrival at Moscow, our little party under 
the guidance of some of the cultural leaders was visiting one of these 
museums, which happened to be the leading art museum, chief also 
under the old régime. This I had visited previous to the War. The 
contrast was very striking. Then an art museum for the elect, it 
was devoted chiefly to a few modern Russian artists. The funda- 
mental theme of all the canvases was war and the phases of the 
oriental life brought by conquest under the Czars. Now this collec- 
tion has been extensively supplemented by very many of the treasures 
formerly privately owned, until it has become one of the outstanding 
collections in Europe. The entire possessions of the gallery have 
been arranged to show the development of Russian art out of the 
earlier European schools, and the influence of these and of later 
movements on the development of native art. A large staff of trained 
teachers or lecturers is maintained by the Museum, and these are 
assigned to groups of visitors as they come in. The conspicuous 
feature of this, as with all museums which we visited, is the constant 
stream of visitors. Except when we were given here or in other 
museums a special view outside of public hours, it was with difficulty 
that one made his way through the crowd. 

There are art museums, industrial museums, pedagogical museums, 
science museums, Darwinian or museums of evolution. The most 
popular of all is the Museum of the Revolution, thronged constantly 
by old and young. Here in a very extensive building or group of 
buildings is arranged in a most effective pedagogical manner every 
type of material relating to the struggle of the masses against political 
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oppression and tyranny from the earliest peasant uprisings in the 
seventeenth century. This material includes photographs, docu- 
ments, weapons, bombs, torture chambers, prisons, literature 
written to recreate the cruelties, tyrannies, and sacrifices of the past. 
Whatever one’s attitude may be to various phases of the Russian 
movement, he can but get a better understanding of the psychology 
of the present by some observation of this evidence from the past. 

When one visits the school and scientific museums, the contrast 
with the typical school museum of the West with its stuffed specimens 
or dusty apparatus is most vivid. The museums are always teaching 
instruments, often depended upon, at least with the adults, more 
than direct instruction. The teaching of the Darwinian theory of 
evolution or the Mendelian theory of heredity is often worked out 
with great effectiveness, occasionally in the form of huge displays 
covering several generations of specimens. 

The pedagogical museum, which also is a museum of child life 
and betterment, is the best I have ever seen. Here teachers from 
smaller communities or inadequately equipped schools get ideas of 
health instruction, of play activities, of socially useful work, of anti- 
alcoholic instruction, of science instruction, of the Dalton plan, of 
the project method, and in fact of all phases of modern pedagogy. 


THE THEATRE 


Besides the museums there are many other institutions that have 
a special function in the general educational plan. The theory 
however is that every institution of the complex social structure has 
an educational function in the nurture of the individual. Con- 
spicuous among these is the theatre, the opera, the ballet. These are 
attended by all classes, naturally most of the audience being factory 
workers. Children in attendance are very numerous. 

While special concessions and prices are made to children and 
factory workers on certain days, the prices are not cheap. Consider- 
ing the cost of living and the standard of living, the cost is high. 
But here one of the leading economic doctrines impinges on the 
educational. Economically no stress is placed on saving. The 
people are influenced to spend all of their wages or income as it comes 
in. With old age and sickness cared for by the State, with the 
commune taking over much of the responsibility of the family, the 
worker only has to consider the needs and the enjoyment of the 
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day. To perfect the psychology of communism, as well as to assist 
in the conservation of its practice, this negation of the attitude 
towards thrift and saving and accumulation of capitalistic society 
is essential. 

Back of the stage and in the orchestra pit, children were present 
to learn by observation. In the Saturday evening performance 
large numbers of the children participated in the performance of the 
orchestra. In the shops, offices, and factories, groups of children 
might be seen also learning by observation. In fact, if a stranger 
became engaged in conversation with a worker, or official, or teacher, 
he might expect soon to find a number of children “listening in.”’ 
This custom did not seem to irritate the Russians though at times 
it became somewhat disconcerting to the visitor. It is possible that 
many of the impressions which visitors get of espionage simply arise 
from this unbounded desire of the people to learn and the custom 
which has been cultivated by their officials or teachers, of learning 
from any conversation or activity available. 


YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 


Various institutions taken from the West have been modified to 
fit Russian conditions. The Boy Scout and the Girl Scout find their 
parallel in the organizations of Pioneers. One most striking educa- 
tional feature in Moscow is a central headquarters, of many rooms, 
where any boy or girl can find the opportunity for working out any 
project in which he is interested. This ‘Hobby House” has many 
rooms and laboratories: electrical, mechanical, chemical, dramatic, 
artistic, those relating to costuming, to cooking, to animal life, to 
birds. This central house is used as a model of instruction to all of 
the local pioneer organizations, and it is claimed that 5000 children 
pass through it or work in it each day. 

In many respects, so far has the theory that all social institutions 
should be educative in their activities been carried, the isolated 
character of the school tends to fall away. 


RELATION OF EDUCATION TO POLITICAL LIFE 


But from the philosc phic theory that education is nurture as well 
as instruction follow other results no less important than those 
already mentioned. One of these is that education should have a 
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very close association with politics and the school with other social 
institutions. Not only should every social institution have an 
educational function, but the results of formal education or instruc- 
tion should permeate all social activities. The three—education 
or cultural activities, politics, economic activities—should be closely 
intertwined. The immediate effect of this is the propaganda aspect 
of education. The contrast with education in capitalistic countries 
in this respect is striking. Educators, in the United States at least, 
find it necessary to guard against propaganda at every point. The 
president of a State university reports that his most difficult and 
continuous task is to guard the university against propaganda in- 
fluence or efforts of private interests. Recently the menace to the 
public school system from that direction has brought about the 
formation of a national organization of educators to protect the 
public schools. For many years the difficulty of the schools with 
semi-public patriotic or welfare organizations has been recognized. 
This attitude of defense is necessary because many of these efforts 
at propaganda are for personal or private ends and involve the use 
of indirect if not deceptive and secretive methods. In Russia, 
on the contrary, since there are no private but only group or common 
interests—at least theoretically—propaganda can only be in the 
interest of common or group advantages. And in fact propaganda is 
limited to that of Communistic or Soviet Russian interests. That 
these propaganda interests so often involve a hostility to everything 
foreign is perhaps incidental. But that constant misrepresentation 
of foreign peoples and conditions, misinterpretation of current 
events, and cultivation of enmity to foreign peoples, is, in my judg- 
ment, the one great blot on Russian education. Naturally the 
Russian educator justifies this situation by the retort that these are 
no worse than similar attitudes of Western education towards Russia. 
There is some justification for the statement. But the facts pointed 
out will bear their effects for years to come. No one position held 
by the Communist leaders is clearer than this of the interdependence 
of politics and education, of the school and the government. Conse- 
quently the use of the school for propaganda purposes follows of a 
necessity, and the use of propaganda and of education on a whole 
in class interests of the proletariat. 

Says Pinkevitch in his volume on The New Education in the Soviet 
Republic, ‘‘Every State naturally strives to dominate completely 
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the education of the young. The contemporary State as an organiza- 
tion of class interests constantly struggles for supremacy, that is, 
for the supremacy of the class which for the time is in power. Public 
education aiming, as it does, to mold the future citizen is a mighty 
instrument which the government cannot pass on to others. In 
other words, regardless of the clamor which bourgeois educators 
may raise regarding the matter, the school and the other educational 
institutions cannot be outside of politics. The slogan ‘down with 
politics in the school’ is a hypocrisy, for its realization is possible to a 
certain extent only in the socialistic society of the future. If we cast 
the eye back over the history of public education, we shall see that 
at no time and at no place has the school been outside of politics.”’ 

This position accords with that of Lenin who wrote earlier, ‘“‘ The 
more cultured was a bourgeois State, the more subtly it deceived, 
asserting that the school can remain outside of politics and thus serve 
society asa whole. In reality the school was wholly an instrument of 
class domination in the hands of the bourgeoisie; it was thoroughly 
permeated with the spirit of caste; and its aim was to give to the 
capitalists obliging serfs and competent workers.” 

The interplay of educational devices and all governmental and 
social activities is universal and is worked out in great detail and with 
ingenuity. Often however the methods seem so forced and that 
which is striven for so artificial as to defeat its own purposes. 

The radio programs broadcast from Moscow are among the best 
musical programs in Europe; but interspersed through them are the 
harrangues on communism that have little effect except that of ennut 
on the bourgeois population of Western Europe. The school rooms 
are so saturated with it that it would seem that the authorities were 
poor psychologists. Children under three in the nursery schools were 
making emblems and symbols of the Soviet on all occasions in sand 
or clay, in drawings, in colored paper: and those of older years in 
similar ways. In one room they were building a battleship,—again 
similar no doubt to situations in Western schools,—but illustrative 
of the point I am emphasizing. 

The Russian leaders and officials in general are free to admit that 
their plans for the betterment of the masses and the establishment of 
their ideas in general can be but partially realized at best in the pres- 
ent generation. Consequently they place the greatest emphasis on 
the importance of education of the young and the saturation of that 
education with the Communist ideas. 
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NOVEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


To accomplish this end schools are multiplied and all social 
organizations are modified accordingly. In addition several new 
institutions have been developed. Two of these may be noted. 


THE VILLAGE CULTURE CENTER, COTTAGE LIBRARY OR 
THE PEOPLES’ HOUSE 


The village and rural population, not much interested in theory and 
not well informed, is the most difficult to reach. One instrument 
invented for the education of the peasantry is the “cottage 
library’’ or culture center, or Peoples’ House. A building is set 
aside for the culture use of the little community. In this are to 
be found a few books, many pamphlets, newspapers and posters. 
Much of the population education is carried on by posters, issued 
by the central government as well as by other agencies. These 
relate to all sorts of subjects: care of children, nature of diseases 
and especially of infections; propaganda against the fly, mosquito, 
hookworm, and other infections or carriers of infection. There are 
posters on the use of farm machinery, on the selection of seeds, on 
methods of land fertilization and cultivation, such as deep plowing; 
posters on anti-alcoholism and anti-religion, on the subject of foreign 
relations, and on all Communistic doctrines. These cottage libraries 
always are used for the gathering of peasants in the evening. When 
one becomes familiar with the over-crowded, unsanitary houses, in 
some regions crowded in the evening with animals as well as with 
people, the lack of light and of ventilation—in regions even of heat, 
the value of a common center for meeting and conversation becomes 
obvious. Many of these culture centers have radios and the broad- 
casting from Moscow is excellent. 

Most of the centers contain a small stage for dramatic performances 
and serve as centers of recreation. The dramatic performance is one 
of the approved methods of instruction as well as of amusement. 

The cottage libraries are conducted by committees, each having 
charge of one specific activity. In such work is found also one of the 
chief educational agencies for improving the condition of the adults. 
One very popular form of performance is the dramatization of the 
news of the week by selected groups. 
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In this center also meet the various committees that have charge 
of the various interests of the village and its government: health, 
agriculture, schools, roads, relations with the county or district 
government, Communistic education and propaganda, young Com- 
munist organizations, etc. 

The question of the extent of the welfare and educational activities 
arises again in connection with these institutions as it does with the 
schools. I can only give my own experience. In the district of 
Leninakan, 2000 miles from Moscow, which I visited, there are 201 
villages. The district government reports that in 65 of these it has 
established culture centers; that 65 other villages have established 
such centers of their own volition; leaving about a similar number yet 
unreached. I personally visited six villages. All of them had schools; 
all had cottage libraries; two had dispensaries and local hospitals, 
which were in excellent condition and extensively patronized. The 
local government program plans for 20 of these in the district, of 
which nine are now established. Travelling dispensary automobile 
vans are also being experimented with. 


THE WALL NEWSPAPER 


One feature of the village culture center is also used elsewhere 
as one of the novel educational instruments. This is the “wall- 
paper,’’ found in the village libraries, schools, factories, railway 
stations, and elsewhere. Usually a weekly issue, it is maintained by 
a committee, each section of which has responsibility for the section 
of the paper. There are sections on hygiene and health, care of 
children, agricultural methods, farm machinery, the program of the 
government for local improvement, and Communistic propaganda. 
Those at factories, railway stations, and other public places give more 
attention to foreign news, distorted as is ours about Russia, political 
propaganda, and the general Communistic program. 

At many of the railway stations in regions where the population is 
mixed, these bulletins may be given in several languages. 

Besides these and other new institutions for cultural expression, 
the foreign observer is greatly interested in the negative attitude 
towards some institutions which in the West have been the chief 
reliance for cultural influence. Chief among these are the church 
and the family. 
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THE ANTI-RELIGIOUS PROPAGANDA 


The difficulty in forming a judgment on Russian conditions is 
nowhere better illustrated than in the reports on the Communistic 
influence on or attitude towards these institutions. 

A recent book on Education in Soviet Russia by a competent and 
unbiased observer of Russian conditions makes the statement that 
nowhere did the author see any propaganda against religion. Myown 
observation was that no phase of education was more prominent or 
more widely diffused than that against religion. It is true that many 
of the crudities of the anti-religious ‘“‘corner”’ of the schools of 
earlier years had disappeared. It is true also that most of the old 
churches, or at least very many of them, are left undisturbed. These 
are indeed much frequented by worshippers. The churches that have 
been suppressed and used for museums, centers for the Y.M.C.A. 
(Young Men’s Communistic Association), theatres, or other public 
purposes, are for the most part the former military churches, and 
yet are frequently used by the soldiery for the above mentioned 
purposes. It is even reported on reliable authority that there are 
great religious movements among the people themselves. Certainly 
at Easter time the churches were greatly used and there was evidence 
of wide observance of old Easter customs. 

But there was no disinclination on the part of leaders, school 
authorities, or occasionally teachers, to discuss the anti-religious 
propaganda. The posters of this nature were everywhere most 
conspicuous, in school rooms, in corridors of school buildings, in 
headquarters or rooms for the pioneers (Boy Scouts) and in the 
cottage culture centers. 

The basis of this propaganda—it is little less than a crusade—is 
complex. In part it is based on the unhygienic customs connected 
with the old worship; in part it is the opposition of religion to science; 
for, as noted, the emphasis on evolution and the Darwinian teachings 
is most pronounced; in a large part it is political and based on the 
close connection between the old church and priesthood with the 
despotism of the old political régime; in part it is based on the obscur- 
antism of the old priesthood and their efforts to keep the people in 
ignorance or at least indifference to that state; in part it is based 
on the teachings of Marx and Lenin, that ‘‘religion is the opiate of 
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The anti-religious propaganda is carried on by poster, by dramatic 
presentation, by direct instruction in schools and in other organiza- 
tions, by public address and all forms of public propaganda. 

While no phase of the Communistic program is more conspicuous, 
it is evident by occasional remarks that many who are interested 
in and devoted to the cultural program do not sympathize with the 
leaders in respect to the attitude towards religion, as it is also obvious 
that great numbers of the people were similarly unsympathetic. The 
issue depends upon the coming generation which is passing through 
the schools. A recent investigation by ‘tests’ of modern scientific 
constructions, revealed that in some schools more than half the 
children were “‘infected’’ with religious belief in a supreme being. 


ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE FAMILY 


Here the writer can speak with no authority except that of casual 
comment of the educators and officials with whom he was thrown in 
contact. It is probably true that the opposition to the family is the 
negative one of an emphasis on the group, the new emphasis on the 
individual as a member of the group rather than of a family, and of 
antagonism towards the family as a center of property interests. 
In the United States it might be said that the school has assumed 
responsibility for instruction in cooking and sewing for the girls, in 
manual work for the boys, and that the church for the last century 
has taken over religious instruction of the children in the Sunday 
School; and that therefore both school and church have undermined 
and weakened the family. In similar ways undoubtedly the new 
Communistic activities have weakened the family as an institution 
in Russia. Half the factory workers are women. The law provides 
for two months before birth of a child and two months following, the 
mother shall be exempt from factory work on full pay. After the 
child is two months old it may be left in a créche, maintained near 
each large factory, and the mother excused every three hours to care 
for the child. The child is kept for most of the day in the créche, 


\ and following the créche, the infant school and in the kindergarten. 


These institutions all differ from similar institutions in the United 
States. They are provided with beds where the child rests at appro- 
priate periods, and usually provide food for all the needs of the 
child. In fact it is in preparation and serving of food, in care of 
clothing, and similar activities, more of a home than of a traditional 
school nature, that the child gets most of his training. 
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Thus the school does replace the family during the earlier years 
of the child. However, as yet the schools only reach about 10 per 
cent of the children of Moscow, and of this early age a much smaller 
percentage in the remainder of the country. 


THE METHOD OF THE SCHOOL 


May we revert to our major theme that education consists of 
nurture and instruction. We have been indicating the various means 
by which the Communist program affects the nurture plan of educa- 
tion through a variety of social institutions as well as through the 
school. The function of the school is particularly that of instruction. 

I desire now to point out how the general Communistic theories 
affect the processes of the school room,—the process of instruction. 
The dominant pedagogical idea put forward by the Communist 
leaders is that of the “‘complex system.’’ As society itself is a 
complex whole in which the individual finds a place by participating 
in all social activities, so the school should represent a cross section 
of that life. The unit of instruction and of subject matter should 
not be an isolated, abstracted phase of that life as represented by 
one academic subject, such as botany, chemistry, geography, history, 
economics, or the skill side as represented by reading, spelling, or 
calculation. The real unit of instruction should be a unit which would 
represent a functioning unit of that complex life. The raising of 
vegetables in a garden, or the preparing of them for a meal, might 
represent botany, chemistry, geography, arithmetic, reading, spelling, 
and so on. In the lower schools, the infant schools, kindergartens, 
the ordinary routine of child life furnishes an excellent basis for 
such instruction. In the higher grades more advanced and specialized 
activities are taken. Shops, laboratories, museums find a very large 
part in the schools and are used not as supplementary means but as 
the direct basis of instruction. Most schools and many rooms have 
an “animal corner” where rabbits, chickens, guinea pigs, and birds 
are kept. The study of bird life forms a great feature in many 
schools, as does gardening for many. 

So far as formal instruction is concerned the method bears re- 
semblance to the project method and the Dalton plan, both popular 
with American educators. In fact, the Russian educators admit 
freely their dependence upon American educational ideas and devices. 
However, they have clarified and elaborated the ideas and bound 
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them up with their entire system of political and social theory. 
Naturally the schools vary widely in their application of these ideas. 
Therein lies a certain similarity with American schools, in that each 
school is permitted wide latitude in working out its own ideas. The 
pedagogical museum forms a clearing house such as we nowhere have 
in America. In many schools the Dalton group plan is followed, each 
pupil being allowed to choose his group and subject from day to day. 
Part, usually half the day, is devoted to class exercises of a more 
formal nature. 

The superiority which the Russian educators claim for the complex 
system over both the project method and the Dalton plan is that it 
is more unified, more logical in its arrangement, and that ultimately 
it gives the child a complete introduction into the problems of life 
and society. This unity actually exists in the life around him which 
the ‘‘complex system” presents to him, and not in devices which 
under the Western system the teacher must provide in an artificial 
manner, or which often is not provided at all. 


SOCIALLY USEFUL ACTS 


One other phase of school method deserves attention, ‘The 
Socially Useful Act.’’ Here again the Russian educator acknowledges 
his indebtedness to American educators for the suggestion of the 
idea, but here again he has carried the idea further and constituted 
it as a main part of the structure. The child learns of life through 
the ‘‘complex system” of instruction. But this process is not com- 
plete until he has applied what he has learned in a social way. 
Every child must participate continuously in these ‘socially useful 
acts,’’ and the educative process is completed only when the school 
assists or supervises him in this. 

In one ‘“‘factory’’ school, supported by the earnings of a factory 
and serving the children of the laborers, I found 20 types of socially 
useful work listed. Among these were the following, to be carried 
out either with groups of children or groups of adults in the neighbor- 
ing tenement houses: gardening, bird life, excursions to country, 
playground activities, instruction in preparation of food or in care of 
children, or preparation of clothing, in electrical wiring or other 
devices, in anti-alcoholism, anti-home-brew, anti-religion, in Com- 
munistic doctrines, in foreign relations, in geography, in anti-fly 
campaign, or mosquito, or in infectious diseases. The pedagogical 
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museum serves as a great source of information and suggestion on 
socially useful work. Here more than 50 types of such activities 
are suggested. 


THE GROUP VS. THE INDIVIDUAL 


One other phase of method is of significance, namely: the group. 
This emphasis on the group is found in all the new activities. Most 
of the political work is carried on by committees. The cottage 
libraries, culture centers, wall newspapers—all call for a variety of 
committees. The word Soviet itself means council and grew out of 
the workers’ strike councils in the factories in the revolution of 1905. 
No word is more generally used than group. Consequently the 
children study in groups—more or less formal—and carry on their 
socially useful work in groups. The pioneer organization provides 
numerous opportunities for group experiences. The school life, the 
summer camps and excursions, the pioneer and similar organizations, 
all tend to mold the entire life of the child. The emphasis on indi- 
viduality, initiative, self-assertion, self-reliance, so prominent in 
American school work is replaced in Russia by the emphasis on “ the 
group.”’ The Russian educator is keenly alive to the excellencies 
of American education, and has borrowed many of his ideas, or the 
suggestion of them, from American history and American schools, 
but he is setting them to different ends. In this dependence upon 
and emphasis upon the group lies much of the communism of the 
Russiah education. At least herein lies a vital bond between formal 
education and the communistic system in social organization. 


THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


An outline of the school system is of some importance. As em- 
phasized, this period is one of change: there has been considerable 
modification during the past ten years. There is liable to be more 
in the future. 

This diagram is borrowed from the forthcoming work of Dr. 
Pinkevitch. 

EDUCATION OF ALL THE PEOPLE 


One other fundamental principle of Russian education remains 
to be mentioned. Since all social institutions have an educative 
function, and since nurture, or the development of inherent capacities 
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and interests, may go on through life; and also since great masses 
of the Russian people have hitherto been denied all cultural oppor- 
tunities, the education program should be directed to all the people. 
It is only the process of instruction that is restricted to the school 
and applies to the youth. Not even exclusively to the youth, for 
many institutions of formal instruction are erected for adult educa- 
tion. These are to be made much more numerous. But adult 
education also is not to be conceived of in terms of adult education 
in the West. In Russia this concerns the education of all the people. 
Consequently the extraordinary emphasis on the museums, the 
theatre, the opera, the excursion, the playground, etc. that were 
only briefly mentioned, if at all noticed above. 

It may be said, without contradiction I think, that in no other 
country has there been such a widespread and determined effort 
to bring all of the people under the influence of an educational 
program. This no doubt is connected with the Communistic pro- 
gram. It also forms a part of the universal devotion to the cause of 
the improvement of the welfare of the masses. And it forms a large 
element in the strength of the present régime. 


THE POLITICAL STATUS 


This report is one of personal observation on the Russian culture 
program. It has no claims to any extensive documentary study. 
My observations in this and previous visits had no interest in the 
political situation. Undoubtedly some impression of political 
conditions was gained indirectly. One was that people talked, if 
at all, with reluctance and reservation on political questions. Free- 
dom of speech or of the press cannot be said to exist. Repression, 
even tyranny, was admitted. The rule of the secret police was in 
force as in the old régime. At the same time there was going on a 
campaign for the “‘liquidation of inefficiency’’ among government 
officials to parallel the campaign for the “liquidation of illiteracy”’ 
among the people. The total impression however is that the Russian, 
as with all other peoples, cannot escape from his past. The tradi- 
tions, the mores, the psychological attitudes and political habits and 
institutions of the past still persist. 

One definite impression was that the present political régime was 
in no danger of overthrow from within, and that any attempt from 
without would only strengthen it. The one danger was a split within 
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the party itself. While there have been such splits, no threat of that 
kind was disturbing the régime at present. 


THE Economic STATUS 


With regard to the economic status and the economic policy, there 
was no such reluctance in conversation as regards the political 
régime, and no such enthusiasm as in discussing the cultural achieve- 
ments and program. The vivid impression received was that the 
economic program was the crux of the whole Communistic experi- 
ment. Currency was greatly depreciated but maintained at an arti- 
ficial parity by force of law. Food products, especially in cities, 
were scarce. Bread lines were to be seen and bread rationing to 
be found in every city. Taxes were high. The peasants, forming 80 
per cent or more of the population, were greatly dissatisfied, but 
while raising no great surplus and consequently lacking all manu- 
factured products, yet were living better than ever before. Butter, 
eggs, wheat bread, and other luxuries were being consumed on the 
farm instead of going into the city. It was said commonly that 
the urban worker was not so well off in economic wage as before the 
Revolution, though now he has freedom and many government ser- 
vices in health, housing and recreation which he never had before. 
The cooperative organizations in merchandise were found everywhere 
and in farming were becoming numerous. Great government enter- 
prises in engineering, manufacturing, and even in farming were being 
conducted. These large-scale agricultural enterprises form one of 
the most interesting and perhaps most instructive of all the Soviet 
enterprises. Here they are going ahead of the Western world 
because they have the courage—if it is not foresight—to do what is 
often discussed and contemplated in the West. These large-scale 
agricultural operations are of two kinds. The first is the direct 
government enterprise, on some large area of land formerly owned 
by the government or by a landed nobleman. Farm machinery of 
every type is used, much of it being imported. Industrial manage- 
ment is applied. Often two shifts of 8-hour labor is employed. Many 
of the devices of industrial society for the increase of production are 
employed. The second form of large-scale farming is by cooperative 
management, either through the forming of cooperative groups to 
operate government or unused land, or more recently by inducing 
the peasants to unite their holdings. Some remarkable claims of 
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success are being made. On the other hand some enterprises visited 
certainly revealed that human nature operated much according 
to its reputation and that some of these enterprises were lacking 
success because many would not work at their best and consequently 
that the best became discouraged or antagonistic. 

In forming any judgment, it is well to keep in mind that the “ five- 
year program”’ is only one year under way. Neither initial success 
nor initial failure may be indicative of permanent results. But it 
does seem fair to say that the claim or propaganda recently put 
forth from political sources that even next year the new industrial 
system, under the stimulus of the five-year program, would equal 
and the following year surpass the total industrial product of the 
United States deserves no more serious characterization than the 
vulgar term of “bunk.” 

Many of these economic enterprises as well as much of the welfare 
and contentment of the people depend on assistance from the outside 
world. The chief form of this assistance that was most obvious and 
about which the people talked the most was that received or antici- 
pated from the great American capitalistic concerns. Chief among 
these are the General Electric, the American Harvester, the Ford 
Motor works, the United States Steel, and the oil companies. 

It is not the approval of a few American radicals or the interest of 
a few American professors that is bringing the Communists economic 
assistance in the time of dire need, but the great capitalists, even 
those that have lost heavily in the past. 


THE CULTURAL CONTRIBUTION 


In conclusion, it may be said with reference to many incidents in 
the recent steps, with reference to many features of the program, to 
many acts of local government, to many deeds or rumors of deeds 
that are repellent to members of Western society, that any or even 
all of these may possibly be true without affecting one’s judgment of 
the significance of the social revolution, or in fact without giving one 
any true conception of the general situation. Furthermore, it has 
been pointed out that the cultural or educational program is carrying 
to a logical conclusion theories commonly held, at least in frag- 
mentary form, in the West. The major points of this program may 
be summarized as follows: 
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The cultural program of the Communistic régime is vitally con- 
nected with the political and economic program; but it also has 
independent value. Many of the ideas advanced and activities 
projected or carried on have validity for a capitalistic régime or for a 
democratic society as well. One of these is this very fact of the vital 
relationship which does exist and may be made to be of far more 
constructive value between education and the political and economic 
life of the nation. 

A second great principle is that all social or institutional activity 
is or may be made educative. This is as valid for a democratic 
society as for a Communistic one, but has not been effectively organ- 
ized. The third great principle is that the educative program should 
be directed towards the whole population. Thus the museum, the 
radio, the theatre, the opera, the newspaper—all become government 
controlled and operated for the education of the whole people. Into 
this conception the unbounded enthusiasm of a great people is 
entering. Whatever may be the qualities and the permanent value 
of the political and economic experiment, the cultural experiment has 
value, not only for the people of Russia but for the people of the 
world, quite independent of its relation to Communism. 
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RUSSIA: THE AWAKENING 
MUZHIK?! 


(By AN EYEWITNEssS) 


[Reprinted from The Round Table, June, 1929, by permission of Mac- 
millan and Company, Ltd., London.] 


I. THE PORTENT 


On my first trip to Russia after the Revolution, soon after my 
arrival in the country, I happened to be spending a week-end in a 
village off the banks of the Volga. A backward village it was, sur- 
rounded by rivers of mud, isolated, it seemed, from the outside world, 
and from all possible contact with the surge of thought and emotion 
that the Revolution had released. On Sunday, the chairman of the 
local soviet called a mass meeting. He had sent word around the 
countryside that an inostranetz (foreigner) would be present, and 
urged everybody to come. Come they did despite mud and rain, on 
foot and in carts, youths and bearded old men, girls and grandmothers. 
Glowing with pride, the young chairman proceeded to expatiate for 
my benefit on the achievements of the local administration and on its 
ambitious plans for the future. He was a fervent orator, and the 
crowd listened with rapt interest as Russians always do to a good 
speaker. 

All of a sudden somewhere from the fringe of the audience there 
boomed out a deep voice as startling as a thunderclap:—‘‘ Words, 
words, words, only words!’’ The speaker was an elderly muzhik. 
Barefooted, bareheaded, with a flowing beard and in a soiled linen 
shirt, he raised his arms high above his head as though to quiet the 
murmur of protest that his interruption had called forth. ‘All for 
the benefit of the foreign visitor, ’’ he drawled out mockingly. ‘‘Show- 
ing off. Look at me, imostranetz,’’ and he pounded his fists on his 
bulging chest, ‘I am the truth, the sole putrid truth in this beastly 
land.’’ Denunciations rained on him like hail from every direction, 
but he paid no heed to them. “I am sixty-five years of age,’’ he 
cried, “the Soviets did give me land, but what am I to do with it? 


1 Muzhik is the Russian for peasant. 
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Can I eatland? I have no horse, and what can I do with land without 
a horse?’’ The chairman himself and several of his associates tried 
to stop him, but he raced on unperturbed. ‘In the old days,” he 
shouted, raising his voice above the tumult, ‘‘we had a Czar, land- 
lords, exploiters, and yet I could always buy a horse if mine died, and 
boots too, and all the calico I could pay for. Now there is no Czar, 
there are no landlords, there are no exploiters, and yet—no horse, no 
boots, no calico, nothing. Remember that, stranger.’ 

I stared at the muzhik, at the ruffled chairman, at the heaving mob. 
It seemed so unbelievable that anyone in Russia would dare to lift 
his voice in such haughty disdain, in such flaming defiance of the 
proletarian dictators—least of all a muzhik. I remembered him so 
well in the old days, this lowly, miserable creature. How meek he 
then seemed in the presence of officials! How humbly he would 
bow before a man in uniform or sometimes only in city clothes! 
With what alacrity he would remove his hat before anyone he deemed 
his superior! Shy he was, this unwashed, hairy, big-boned muzhik, 
and cautious in his choice of words, in voicing a grievance, lest he 
should give offence to the man who represented the pravitelstvo 
(government), and when he noticed any sign of annoyance or dis- 
approval in the official’s face, he would shrink back, apologise and 
beg for forgiveness. In his heart he may have cherished only hate 
for the official, but when face to face with him he used to be all 
meekness and docility. But here in this desolate village was the 
extraordinary spectacle of a bedraggled, mud-spattered muzhik, 
actually denouncing and haranguing officials—all government—with 
no more restraint or compunction than if he were scolding his son 
or whipping his horse! It seemed so terribly unreal, so unbelievably 
heroic! 

At first I thought that it must be just an exceptional outburst, a 
dash of gall on a surging billow of despair. But further experiences 
in other villages dispelled any such supposition swiftly enough. It 
was the same everywhere I travelled. On trains, on highways, in 
market places, in Soviet offices, everywhere I heard the muzhik 
roaring out his laments and protests with a violence and an abandon 
that was almost terrifying. It seemed as if the Revolution had 
unlocked not only his mouth, but his heart, as if all the wrath and 
anguish that had gathered there in the ages was boiling out of him 
in hot, fierce torrents. He seemed to have become a law unto himself, 
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this ageless and unageing muzhik, a fact all by himself, and the 
most startling and pregnant one in the land of the Soviets, if not in 
the whole world. It would be impossible to over-estimate the sig- 
nificance of this outburst of audacity in the peasant. -It implies 
many things, but most of all an awareness of self which was alien 
to him in the pre-revolutionary era. Clearly the Revolution has 
been blasting his passivity out of him and battering into him a 
pride, a self-respect, a dignity, which he never manifested in the 
old days. Yes, the peasant is now conscious of being somebody, 
not merely a soul, as he used to be labelled for statistical purposes 
in former times—a blank, impersonal object—but a man, an indi- 
vidual with a soul and a personality all his own. The peasant has 
found himself. 

It could hardly have been otherwise. The Revolution made him 
the hero in the village. It elevated him just as much as it did the 
proletarian into a symbol of a new glory and a new day. At every 
step he was assured and reassured with fiery vehemence that he was 
the equal of everybody, aye more, the superior of the men who 
formerly ruled over him. He, the toiler and the producer, was 
vaunted as the pick and the king of men, the salt of the earth, the 
flower of the human race, entitled, as no one else is, to all its joys 
and blessings. From all directions flatteries, appreciations, sub- 
limations were showered on him, and they soaked into him like 
rain into a parched soil. 

Besides, for the first time in history he has actually been a con- 
queror. He has triumphed over the landlord. He has come to 
possess the earth. Rivers, forests, lakes, meadows, pastures, wheat 
land, rye fields, all of these have been wrested from the landlord, 
and the landlord himself, once so formidable and all-powerful, has 
been banished from the scene. Not even his shadow remains to 
darken the landscape, to remind a new generation of his former power 
and glory. He, the muzhik, has become the sole lord of the country- 
side. True, officials and Party men are trying to squeeze him into 
a new social mould, are scolding and harassing him and putting 
new burdens upon him, but, after all, on the land he is the supreme 
figure; it is now his. There is no one else left to dispute his right to 
it. There is no one lying in ambush to hurtle him out of his new 
possession. A complete victory over an ancient foe has been his, 
and the consciousness of triumph has only heightened his estimate 
of himself. 
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This rise of a new self-esteem has had far-reaching consequences. 
It has helped to kill his ancient dread of government. He no longer 
regards it with the terror and dismay of the old days. It is no longer 
an invincible force, above and aloof and beyond human control. 
Now government is something earthly, close to life, his life, his 
village, his everyday burdens and needs; something that will and 
must yield to pressuse, his pressure. Now he can reach out with 
his hand and touch it in the very flesh, shake it, aye, slap it in the 
face. Its changed structure and form have only accentuated his 
sense of nearness and familiarity with it. Gone are its external 
trappings, vanished its external glitter. It has become a simple 
informal affair, like the village cooperative and the village mass 
meeting. Men in the government no longer wear gaudy, awe-inspir- 
ing uniforms, and seldom, except in the police, do they carry arms. 
In the villages they dress like muzhiks, talk like muzhiks, live like 
muzhiks. They are mainly muzhiks. There is nothing about them, 
their appearance or their manner to command special recognition, 
respect, or fear. Nor do they have to be addressed as Your Lordship, 
Your Gloriousness, Your Highness, not even as Mister, neither 
the chairman of the local soviet, nor the chairman of the highest 
soviet in the province, nor anyone anywhere. They are now all 
grazhdanin (citizen), just like any muzhik, indeed, any layman. 
Government no longer dwells above, in some mysterious, awful 
haze, but below, right on this earth, at one’s very feet. It can even 
be stepped upon. One has only to enter a village soviet, to note the 
ease, the frankness, sometimes the violence, with which the peasant 
addresses officials, to realise how utterly lacking he is in that mystic 
dread of government which in the old days was so conspicuous and 
pathetic a part of him. 


Il. THe Muzyix’s GRIEVANCE 


Since he has lost his fear of authority and grown aware of his 
own individuality, the muzhik has become the most exacting indi- 
vidual in Russia. The ‘fruits of the Revolution,” so long and 
eloquently promised him, he now wants to enjoy, and no vicarious 
satisfaction will satisfy him. In some instances his standard of 
living has risen appreciably since the advent of the new régime, or 
rather since its stabilisation, but this is not because of any beneficent 
action on its part. It simply means that he does not, much to the 
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consternation of the Communist leaders, take his eggs and butter, 
his ham and cheese, nor even his rye and wheat, to market as readily 
as he once did. He has no special inducement to do so. He cannot 
obtain payment in gold since its circulation is prohibited, and paper 
money, even the chervonetz—for the present at any rate—does not 
interest him, though thus far it has bravely weathered the storms 
that have threatened to toss it into disuse. Besides, owing to the 
never-ending disparity in prices between farm stuff and manufac- 
tured goods, he receives little in return for his produce. Why, then, 
should he sell? Nor has he any real inducement to save money. 
Land-hungry, in the old days he would put away every kopeck he 
could lay his hands on with a view to the purchase of an additional 
strip of land. Land was the consuming passion of his life. Now he 
cannot buy land. There is none for sale. He could, of course, buy 
another horse or a cow. But then he would run the risk of being 
labelled a kulak,? and bring down upon himself a fresh swing of the 
tax gatherer’s axe. So, instead of taking as much as he can spare 
of his produce to market, he sells as little as he can and consumes 
more himself. That is why, save when he suffers from a crop failure, 
the peasant is to-day the best nourished individual in Russia. 

In one other respect the life of the peasant has grown richer. 
He has a more abundant variety of social diversions than he ever 
had in the old days. Theatricals, for instance, were scarcely known 
in the Russian village in pre-revolutionary times. Now they are 
widespread. Wherever there is a village school house, one is likely 
to find a little theatre. I have come across village club houses, far 
away from centres of civilisation, equipped with extraordinary stage 
paraphernalia. I once witnessed a village performance of Gorki’s 
Children of the Sun, in which all the actors were ordinary muzhiks, 
two of them utterly illiterate, and it was a most creditable show. 
Amateur theatricals are one of the outstanding contributions of 
the Revolution to the village. Others are movie pictures, radios, 
and loud speakers in the public squares, club houses, reading rooms, 
parades, picnics, and sport carnivals. 

But the peasant is reaching out for more than an additional 
mouthful of bread and an occasional laugh. He wants boots, as 
he has never wanted them in the whole of his history. Heis growing 
weary of his bark sandals. He has an eye, too, on city-made clothes 


2A kulak is a comparatively successful peasant. 
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which have always been a mark of distinction in the village. He is 
clamouring for textiles as he never did in pre-revolutionary times. 
He wishes to reconstruct his house, his barn, and his wagon. He 
has seen pictures of new agricultural implements, and he has heard 
so much from lectures about their advantages that he wants them too. 
Hedonist and materialist that he is, he desires to live his everyday 
life to the full. He wants to, but he cannot; for soviet plants do not 
churn out goods in sufficient quantities to meet his demands, and 
because of financial stringency the Government is only importing 
goods in insignificant quantities. It promises the peasant eventually 
to satisfy his needs; it pleads with him to be patient until new factories 
have been erected and put into operation; it almost implores him to 
forget his present deprivations and to wait until its industrialisation 
programme has been realised; but the peasant does not think in 
futures. He never did. ‘‘Eventually”’ means nothing tohim. He 
was promised cheap goods—lots of them—nails, iron, steel, dry 
goods, implements, and he wants the promise fulfilled, at least in 
part. He does not understand and he does not really want to under- 
stand the reason for this cruel shortage of goods—goods which in 
the days of the pomieshtchiks (landlords) and the Czar he could 
always buy if he had the price. Now there are endless queues every- 
where, and sometimes, after hours of patient waiting—yes, waiting 
often in rain and mud and snow—a clerk will step forward with the 
announcement that there is nothing more left in the cooperative, 
not a yard of calico, not a nail, not a bolt! And so the muzhik roars 


with rage. 





III. Toe NEw FERMENT 


Time will only continue to fan this new consciousness in the 
peasant. It will spur him on to an ever-increasing self-assertiveness 
and make him more and more exacting. It cannot be otherwise. 
The stage is set in Russia for just such a result. Paradoxically 
enough, forces fostered by the Communists themselves are con- 
tributing to this end. For example, harsh as the proletarian dictator- 
ship is, within its own limits it allows the peasant an astonishing 
amount of political self-expression. The Communists are indeed 
seeking with all the resources at their command to expand the 
peasant’s political consciousness. Through lectures, movie pictures, 
posters, pageants, theatricals, above all through their pre-election 
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campaigns, they are endeavouring to cultivate his understanding 
and his capacity for political action. At one time, of course, they 
rode rough-shod over village elections, both for the soviets and the 
co-operatives. They used to present their own nominee, and by the 
simple expedient of asking the assembled voters whether anyone 
opposed him, they would put him into office. The peasant did not 
know what to make of it. He grew sick of elections and stayed away. 
The Communists were then perplexed in their turn; some of them got 
alarmed. The peasant was slumping into his old apathy; he was 
nursing his ancient hostility to government. There was danger in 
that. They remembered Lenin’s warning. The Revolution would, 
they knew, be a failure if the masses, including even the kitchen maids, 
failed to learn to exercise the functions, if not the prerogatives, of 
government. So they changed their front and, since 1924, the peasant 
has been permitted to make his own nominations and to indulge in 
such discussion, however violent and vituperative, as he chooses. 
The Communists are, of course, still vigilant and in no way averse 
from exercising pressure, though it is nowadays done through 
indirect channels, usually by organising the poorer peasantry and 
pitting them against the particular group they wish to defeat or to 
chasten. Over-zealous members of the Party will still occasionally 
bring their old dictatorial methods into play. I have been in 
villages where this has happened. But if the peasant lodges a 
complaint, the elections are annulled, new ones are ordered, and 
the over-ardent Party-man does not always go unrebuked. Some- 
times, indeed, he is subjected to severe discipline. 

Nowhere can this budding political consciousness in the peasant 
be observed so well as at the skhod (mass meeting). There his face 
and mind are reflected in all their lights and shades, as in a mirror. 
What a mighty institution it is, this ancient, turbulent skhod, as 
old as peasant society itself and far more formidable! In the old 
days it was for the most part an anarchic gathering, usually without 
a chairman, with unregulated discussion, people talking as and when 
they pleased, one at a time, many at a time, or all at once. Often 
enough it would end in a free fight, men leaping at one another to 
settle problems and other grievances with rock-like fists; women 
were barred from taking part init. To-day the skhod has been largely 
purged of its former chaos. There is always a chairman, and he 
tries to observe the decencies required by good behaviour. Women, 
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moreover, are now admitted on the same basis as men. In im- 
portance the skhod transcends every other village institution. It 
is a barometer of peasant feeling. At it, muzhiks, young and old, 
unfold themselves with all their primitive freedom and with their 
elemental earnestness and passion. One hears words so stern and 
audacious at these meetings, indeed, that one actually forgets the 
dictatorship, the G.P.U., and all the other agencies of repression 
which have cast such gloom over the Russian city. Here the peasant 
unbares not only his mind, but his soul, for the whole world to behold, 
to judge, and perhaps to beware of. One sees here anew actor making 
his début upon the Russian stage, an actor of unmeasured proportions 
and untried powers, but with a new fervour, a new hope, a new 
insolence, above all a new determination to make himself heard and 
heeded. A people’s tribune, a school, a court, above all a battle- 
ground for ideas and viewpoints—such is the village skhod. 

Simultaneously with this political awakening and partly as a result 
of it, there is also a virile intellectual ferment at work in the peasant. 
Never before has he seemed so eager to know the world around him 
and his own relation to it. I do not remember ever visiting a village, 
either in European or Asiatic Russia, without finding myself, as 
soon as my presence became known, the centre of a mob of muzhiks, 
chiefly youths, teeming with curiosity. I have been deluged with 
endless questions about life, work, ideas and ideals in the outside 
world. Wherever I went these crowds would surge after me, anxious 
to catch every word that passed between me and the men and women 
I happened to be talking to. 

The World War and even more the Revolution have cloven open 
the peasant’s mind and stocked it with a fund of ideas; but this has 
only whetted his curiosity to learn more. Through a number of 
visible and invisible channels new information on a host of subjects, 
hygiene, scientific agriculture, geology and, of course, Marxism 
keeps pouring into the village. Newspapers and books nowadays 
come regularly. Soldiers keep constantly returning from the army 
with tales about their experiences. Posters, flamboyant and ex- 
pressive, convey their special messages. So do movie pictures, and 
lecturers keep circulating through the villages almost as freely as 
fish ina pool. Then there are endless peasant delegations. They start 
off to some provincial centre, or even to the capital, on prolonged 
excursions. Guests of the national government, or of a trade union 
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or some factory or other, they visit museums, universities, industrial 
plants, theatres, exhibitions, parks, carnivals, and show places, 
always in the company of loquacious guides, and on their return they 
have stories of their own packed with fresh information to tell their 
neighbours. New schools are also springing up. However inade- 
quately equipped or incompetently manned, they offer education, 
rudimentary though it be, to about half the peasant children. And 
both boys and girls are greedy to learn. In every village you find ! 
them pouring assiduously over their books in the hope of some day § 
getting to the university. For its doors are now wide open to the 
muzhik; he constitutes at least one-fifth of the students in the higher 
institutions of learning. Indeed, the muzhik is developing an intelli- 
gentsia of his own, out of which there may come a new peasant leader- 
ship, and who can tell what will happen in Russia when that comes? 
Will it, for example, tolerate the amazing spectacle of three million 
industrial workers outvoting one hundred and twenty million 
peasants at the national elections? 

The village is humming with new thoughts and new ideas, not 
only political, social, and economic, but also moral. I am not using 
the word in an emotional sense only, though in this respect too there 
have been changes. Never a puritan, the peasant—female as well as 
male—has always been outspoken on the subject of sex. Men have 
demanded virginity in their brides, just as they have demanded 
dowries, though a one-sided standard of morality was never as 
deeply entrenched among them as among the townsfolk. Public k 
opinion showered opprobrium on men who indulged in irregularities 
almost as much as it did on women. It is with reference to morality 
in its larger sense, as applied to everyday behaviour, to the relations 
of the individual with his fellow-men and the outside world, that the 
change is especially significant. And peasant morality sadly needed 
shaking up. Profane and inebriate, the muhzik has never made a 
virtue of truth-telling. He lied to escape taxes, fines, floggings, and 
gaol. He lied to the official; he lied to the landlord; he lied to his 
neighbour. He lied when he sold, he lied when he bought. He lied G 
# when he courted a bride, he lied when he married her. If he could 

cheat a buyer in the market place—well and good. His conscience 
remained unperturbed. The market place belonged to the outside 
world which was alien to him, his enemy, and he always regarded it 
with suspicion, sometimes with bitterness as well. I once told a 
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group of university students that in America people often leave 
letters and parcels outside a letter-box and no one bothers to steal 
them. They would not believe it. It seemed utterly incredible to 
them that people could be so honest anywhere. A student happened 
to read that no one steals the milk cans that the farmers leave on 
stands along the roads in Denmark for the trucks to collect. He 
thereupon wrote to the newspapers saying that he had read a great 
deal of fiction in his youth, and that this story was about as true as 
the tales of Jules Verne or Captain Mayne Reid! I myself recollect 
a drive with the manager of one of the largest government sugar 
farms in the Ukraine. As we passed along we saw little straw tents in 
the gardens, orchards, and melon patches. In these tents there were 
guards on the lookout for thieves, especially at night. My companion 
asked me if it was equally necessary in America to keep guards and 
dogs in the gardens and orchards. When I told him that, so far as 
I knew, it was not, he was beside himself with surprise. How, he 
asked, was it possible? Did not the neighbours steal the vegetables 
and fruit? Were people in America really so honest? Later, when we 
reached his home, he introduced me to his foremen and managers, 
telling them with all the fervour of one who has made an epoch-mak- 
ing discovery, that in America farmers do not keep watch in their 
gardens and orchards, and people do not steal. They too looked upon 
the statement as incredible. Why should folk be so honest on Ameri- 
can farms, and Russians such thieves? Beastly Russians! Keeping 
track of my luggage was a problem on the Russian trains. It is 
unsafe, when one goes to buy a newspaper or an apple at a station, to 
leave anything unguarded on one’s seat for a single moment. I have 
never been in a train, in a depét, or on a boat in Russia which was 
safe from robbery. I never dared to lie down in my bunk for the 
night without first buckling my typewriter and my suit case to my 
arm by a chain, so as to make sure of being jerked awake in the event 
of any attempt to haul them off. The muzhik has, somehow or other, 
never learned to respect the rights and possessions of others. Kind, 
hospitable, eloquent and song-loving, he has, nevertheless, a streak 
of depravity in his nature. He is not a bandit, but he is a petty thief. 
Oddly enough, he himself would be the last person in the world to 
deny this. How often have I heard an older muzhik, with that passion 
for self-abasement which was a habit, almost a virtue, in old Russia, 
openly confess that he was after all the beastliest of men! 
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The revolutionary leaders are making strenuous efforts to wean 
the peasant from his ancient vices. It is their aim to inculcate a new 
morality in him. They preach to him the virtues of truth-telling, 
honesty, respect for the rights of others—that is, where any such 
rights still exist. They have passed laws to stop parents whipping 
their children, and men beating their wives. If a muzhik uses bad 
language or spits on the floor in a soviet office, someone will instantly 
jump up and lecture him on the indecency of his conduct. Watching 
young peasant leaders bringing home to muzhiks in this way the 
error of their ways, I have over and over again had the illusion that I 
was in a sort of kindergarten where grown men and women are 
taught, not world revolution or Marxism, not even the “villainies”’ 
of British diplomats, but the fundamentals of sheer human decency. 


IV. THE Communists’ DILEMMA 


Only in one respect has the muzhik remained incorrigible. He is 
as staunch a believer in private property as ever. He wants his own 
land, his own home, his own cow, and his own horse. Though the 
sale of land is prohibited, and although in some places it is subject 
to periodical subdivision, he regards his holding as his own personal 
property, just as much so as his stock and his implements. He 
has made it quite clear that, whatever else Moscow may or may not 
expect of him, he will neither scrap his individualistic ways nor 
entrust his fortunes to a communal form of society. And his re- 
sistance derives its force not merely from traditions as old as the 
ages, but also from everyday contacts. He works his own strip of 
land, takes care of his own horse, sells his own cow, gathers his own 
eggs, and plans and does everything else for and by himself. 

To some of the revolutionary leaders this individualism is a 
source of galling annoyance, and to none perhaps was it more so 
than to Trotsky and Zinoviev. It drove both of them, indeed, 
frantic with dismay. They found capitalistic tendencies everywhere 
in the villages. The sort of social distinctions which spring from 
private property are more in evidence than ever, and the peasant’s 
attitude is no more responsive to communism than it used to be. 
Trotsky has persistently harped on the fact that twenty-two million 
peasant households are run on a private property basis in Russia, 
and therefore arrayed against the aims of the Communist party. 
He would not allow any substantial accumulation of material wealth, 
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and would find effective ways of ‘shaking out’’ of the peasant his 
surplus possessions. He would raise his taxes, exempting only the 
poor, and increase the already soaring prices of manufactured 
goods. By setting the poor man against his well-to-do neighbour, 
he would stop the latter from amassing property, or from winning a 
decisive voice in the political life of the community. He would keep 
a permanent revolution going in the village. In other words, he 
would subject the peasant to the political demands of the proletarian 
dictatorship. 

At one time Trotsky with his peasant policy seemed to be a voice 
crying in the wilderness, a lone, tragic, dying voice. The majority 
of the Communists swept his proposals aside with the joyful intol- 
erance of the religious zealot. They argued that they would alienate 
the peasant, would smash the smychka (union) with the proletarian, 
without which, Lenin had warned them, the Revolution could not 
prosper, could not even survive. They saw in Trotsky’s policy ruin 
to everybody concerned, if only because it would kill the peasant’s 
incentive to produce, still more to sell, and might even rouse him 
into active opposition and perhaps engulf the country in sanguinary 
chaos. Severest in their denunciations were the village officials and 
Party-men. As the peasant chairman of a village soviet once said 
to me, “I would not like to have the job of enforcing Trotsky’s 
programme here. I’d rather go to gaol—it would be safer there.” 
Not coercion, declared the Party, but reconciliation, tolerance, 
economic aid, above all intensive and many-sided cultural enlighten- 
ment would and should be the link which bound the peasant to the 
Revolution. 

But to-day one cannot help wondering whether the majority have 
either the will or the power to abide by these resolutions. There is, 
at all events, plenty of evidence that they are eagerly incorporating 
into their new peasant policy whole planks from the very platform 
which they so recently condemned as a perversion of the principles 
of the Revolution. After all, they are for communism first and fore- 
most, and the peasant is not. They stand for death to private 
property and the peasant will not give it up. He is thinking essen- 
tially as an individualist, as an accumulator, as a bourzhut.* True, 
he is co-operating with his neighbours in a vast array of activities. 
He was ever an eager and hopeful co-operator; he has always realised, 


*i.e. Russian for bourgeoés. 
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and never so keenly as at this moment, that his only hope of salvation 
from material stress lies in co-operation. There is a huge population 
on the land and the average holding must always remain small in 
Russia, too small to warrant the individual in purchasing the imple- 
ments that he needs. This the muzhik understands. He is com- 
bining with his neighbours and the community to get the prices 
of city products reduced, and those of village commodities raised, and 
to increase production through the joint use of modern machinery. 
These forms of co-operative action appeal to him. But co-operation / 
is for him only a means to an end, and that end is personal gain. He 
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stops dead when it comes to distribution, and that, of course, shuts 
the door on real communism, for real communism presupposes com- 
munal distribution just as emphatically as communal production. 
This is where the peasant and the Communist finally part company, 
and the split is fundamental. 

As has aiready been pointed out, at one time, especially during 
the fight with Trotsky, both the leaders and the rank and file of the 
Party appeared to have repudiated any idea of coercion. They \ 
seemed resolved to rely chiefly upon methods of persuasion and social 
rejuvenation. But in the winter of 1928 they were faced with an 
extraordinary situation, one which, incidentally, Trotsky had warned 
them was bound to come. They found themselves at the peasant’s | 
mercy. They discovered, to their dismay, that he was not selling 
his grain. They appealed to his sense of good-fellowship and to his 
revolutionary consciousness, but it was of no avail. His grain bs 
remained in his barns, and he was content to leave it there until 
he could obtain his own price not merely in money but in goods which 
he needs more than money. Had he not been promised at the time 
that the N. E. P.‘ was launched that he would never again be coerced 
into selling anything against his will? It was not only that the 
export of grain was almost brought to an end: city after city had to 
go on bread rations, and the country was threatened with famine. 
So, in spite of promises, in spite of smychka, in spite of their vitriolic 
condemnation of Trotsky’s policy, the Communist majority pro- 
ceeded to empty the peasant’s grain bins with their own hands, 
paying him, of course, the market price. The peasant’s rage knew 
no bounds. His confidence in the Communists, in spite of their 
amazing social work in the village, visibly ebbed. There were bodily 

4 i,e. the New Economic Policy. See The Round Table, No. 47, June 1922, pp. 544-546. 
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collisions with the grain collector; blows were exchanged, sometimes 
even shots. Soon enough, however, the Communists realised that 
they were playing with dynamite. They called a speedy halt to 
their grain collection, and in a series of special pronouncements, 
they have now reiterated their solemn pledge never again to repeat 
such methods. 

But the forcible collection of grain was only one aspect of the 
new attitude towards the peasant. That particular expedient may 
never again be attempted, but the offensive against the kulak is 
a vital part of the new policy. The kulak is the peasant bourzhus. 
In America, or even in Germany, the average kulak would be a 
poor farmer. I have been in kulak homes which are the last word 
in discomfort. Usually the kulak himself is a man of energy and 
a splendid manager. There is no permanent kulak class. The kulak 
of to-day, once misfortune overtakes him, drops immediately into 
the bedniak (poor man) ranks, and the bedniak, on his side, if he is 
favoured with a good harvest, or manages to get hold of two or three 
horses or as many cattle, rises automatically to the rank of a kulak. 
He has made his pile, as such things go in Russia. He may also be 
found renting land from the man next door who has no implements or 
animals to enable him to work it himself. He has, in a word, become 
a bourzhui and a menace! He has the power to “exploit” his weaker 
neighbour and he must be dealt with accordingly. 

What, then, is such a man to do? What is any peasant to do 
who runs his little farm successfully and keeps on amassing things 
until he suddenly finds himself a kulak? Is he deliberately to avoid 
reaching such a position? He is not like a factory worker; his self- 
interest is derived not from collective but from personal effort. He 
knows no other kind. In his case personal gain will always neces- 
sarily remain the ideal and the sustaining force, just as colour 
and movement are for the artist, or sound and harmony for the 
musician. But the Communist frowns on personal gain. It is 
forbidden, and in his determination to pluck the very appetite for 
it out of men’s hearts he makes use of methods that not only hurt 
but bleed, sometimes to death. At this very moment when Russia 
is more in need than any other nation in the world of a higher rate 
of agricultural production, the Russian Communists are penalising 
ability and thereby throttling productive capacity. 

They are, of course, offering an alternative. They would sub- 
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stitute collective farming for individual holdings. That is the new 
slogan. They are quite willing, too, for the present at all events, to 
gratify the self-regarding instincts of the peasant by compensating 
him for his labour on the collective farm. They will make any 
concession, if only they can wean him from his individual holdings 
and a way of life which intensifies his individualistic proclivities. 

Yet, in spite of flattering inducements and feverish agitation, 
the response to their appeal has been negligible. Hardly one and a 
half per cent of the land has been collectivised, and that not always 
successfully. Even if the pace were quickened, it would take genera- 
tions to do away with individual holdings, and, in the meantime, 
what is to happen? How can the Communists expect to conciliate 
the peasant? How can they hope that his attitude towards them will 
change as long as they persist—and this they must do if they are true 
to themselves—in doing everything they can to ‘shake down” or 
“out” of him his surplus possessions? 

And the muzhik is no longer the man he used to be. His passivity 
is gone. The Communists themselves are, as we have seen, doing 
all they can to make a new man of him, to enlarge his knowledge of 
life, of the world, of himself, of society, of nature, of everything which 
is of importance and of interest to him. His self-respect, his spirit 
of independence, even his militancy are being fanned by them. 
They are constantly impressing him with the importance of political 
power, of social organisation. They are helping him to create the 
most formidable organisation on earth, a vast network of co-operatives 
and soviets, of which he is always to be an integral and audible part. 
They have almost placed him beyond the pale of cajolery and terrori- 
sation. They have had to do so, if only to make him impervious to 
the appeal of the counter-revolution. Besides, without him they 
would be like a structure stripped of its framework. They could 
not hold together, they would sink in ruin. After all, he is the staff 
of life in this vast land. He is also the mainstay of the Red Army. 
Its morale might not stand too severe a strain if, for instance, a 
policy of coercion were to be renewed in the village; what then? 
The soldier is in close touch with his home. He responds to the 
laments of his own people and he would, in case of need, protect 
them without hesitation. It was the letters to the army more than 
anything else which brought the grain collection in 1928 to a sudden 
stop, and prompted the assurance that such proceedings would never 
again be countenanced. 
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The Communists are on the horns of a terrible dilemma. They 
need the muzhik. He is the bread giver, the main physical support 
of the Revolution. And yet, they cannot afford to compromise with 
him—not, at all events, beyond a certain point—for he is also the 
upholder of private property, the seeker after personal accumulation, 
in a word, individualism incarnate, and, as such, the deadly foe of 
communism. It is one thing to divide him into bedniaks and 
kulaks—that may serve as a temporary makeshift—but no such 
division will eradicate the propensity for private gain, or prevent its 
gratification. What then is the way out? On the answer to that 
question more perhaps than on anything else the fate of Russia, of 
the Revolution, and above all of the entire Communist experiment 
depends. 
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YOUNG RUSSIA 


(By aN EYEWITNEssS) 


[Reprinted from The Round Table, September, 1929, by permission of 
Macmillan and Company, Ltd., London.] 


I. YourTH 


“Tt is the year one hundred and seven,” exclaims a character in 
one of Alexy Tolstoy’s recent stories, and the reader perceives 
instantly that neither author nor speaker mean one hundred and 
seven A.D. or B.C., but A.O.—after October, the month of the 
Bolshevik Revolution. How dramatically these words coincide with 
the remark of a Russian girl, a student in Moscow University, who 
in response to a query of mine as to what was the key to the spiritual 
life of the revolutionary youth, replied, ‘‘Always remember that 
for us the world is just beginning!” 

The world just beginning! Outside of science all that had hap- 
pened in Russia and in other countries in the pre-October days was 
not of much account. Man groped, blundered, brutalised and 
deluded himself with chimeras and utopias. He had no sense of 
true reality. Science had opened to him new vistas of knowledge 
and brought him into closer harmony with his sternest foe, Nature. 
But the achievements of science, however glorious and heroic, man 
had subordinated to the perpetuation of inequalities in possession 
and enjoyment. The one effort to usher in real enlightenment and 
righteousness—the French Revolution—was smothered in blood. 
The proletarian, the real “hero of our times,’’ was unfree, had not 
yet come into possession of the means of production. Man, there- 
fore, was weighted down with injustice and the whole past was a 
maze of horror and gloom, riven now and then by a flash of revolu- 
tionary lightning. 

Consider the immense implications of such an approach to life. 
Consider the deliberateness with which Russian youth has dammed 
up the stream of spiritual nourishment that flows into the very soul 
of the youth of other lands. Religion, morality, family, nationalism, 
social justice, all these, as understood in the outside world, mean 
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little, if anything; they furnish neither inspiration nor guidance. 
The standards, traditions, sublimations, exultations, that have 
clustered about them, the Russian youth has cast aside almost like 
so much cluttering garbage. Despite Lenine’s admonition that the 
new man must assimilate the useful cultural heritages of the former 
bourgeoisie, youth has no reverence and hardly any respect for the 
past nor for those habituated to its ways of life and thought. 

Hence the boisterous conflict between youth and age in Russia, 
between fathers and children, is the harshest that Russia, or perhaps 
the world, has ever witnessed. The barbaric thrust at elders of a 
Bazarov in Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons is a warm caress compared to 
the deluge of blows that modern youth has been levelling at its 
elders. The so-called revolt of the younger generation in America 
and in Europe is a good-humoured caprice, almost a childish jest, 
compared to the passionate defiance of age by Russia’s revolutionary 
youth. No two worlds could be farther apart in spirit and in manner 
than youth and age in Russia. The two may be living in the same 
home, eat at the same table, sleep under the same roof, perhaps in the 
same bed as so often happens in Russia, yet they are separated by a 
chasm which it would be hopeless to attempt to bridge. Never 
have I been in a Russian home either in town or village, without 
finding evidence of a continuous battle between fathers and children. 
Well indeed might Russian youth boast, as did one of its leaders, that 
this era of the proletarian conquest, of the Red October, is a challenge 
and a battle to the end against the civilisation of the Ten Command- 
ments and of the Golden Rule. 

I am speaking, of course, of the youth that has been won over 
heart and soul to the new gospel. This youth dominates the life of 
the young generation, but it does not embrace all of it. Outside 
its fold there are two groups of youth which must be mentioned 
here, even if briefly, for they are both of them a problem which thus 
far has eluded solution, ‘a tragedy. In their social and cultural 
antecedents these two groups are quite unlike one another. Yet both 
find themselves, one by choice, the other by compulsion, stranded 
in ano-man’s land. They have lost their roots in the old civilisation 
and have struck none in the new. Both accept the new régime as 
something that is and must be, yet socially and spiritually they are 
alienated from it. Both drift about, one seeking and failing to find 
an anchorage, and the other scorning attachment to a definite social 
base. 
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It is this latter group that chiefly yields the hosts of hooligans who 
infest the Russian community—principally the city—and who now 
and then perpetrate some atrocity, like mass assault on a woman, 
that convulses the nation with rage and horror. The one thing it has 
copied from the revolutionary youth is group life, but it behaves like 
a wolf pack. It attacksin unison. I have before me a stack of books 
discussing the outrages which this kind of youth has, during the past 
few years, been perpetrating, and they make ghastly reading. It is 
not only beyond the reach of home, school, and church, but also of 
revolutionary public opinion. It swims along on a wave of immediate 
impulse, recognising no responsibility, no restraint. In every land 
there is, of course, such an anti-social youth, but it is to all appearance 
more conspicuous in Russia than elsewhere, possibly because of the 
very obliteration of the old world and its steadying bulwarks. 

This sort of youth is impervious to public opinion, and for that 
reason it is, in its own way, happy. It lives with and for itself. More 
tragic is the fate of the other group of noncomformist youth, if only 
because it is over-sensitive to the reactions of the outside world. It 
has a sense of social responsibility, and it is the unhappiest youth in 
Russia, if not in the world. It is wondering all the time where it 
will end. It accepts the Revolution as a finality; it would fain make 
friends with it, but it is held on the sidelines. It is refused a place in 
the procession; it is not regarded as chaste enough. Its antecedents, 
in the eyes of the revolutionary, are tainted. It is largely of the 
intelligentsia and of the former propertied and professional class, and, 
in the eyes of the revolutionary, it has been somewhat ‘spoiled and 
softened’’ by its home environment, a charge not entirely unwar- 
ranted. This group, even if it is at variance with its elders intel- 
lectually, has not broken its ties with them. It has too much fear and 
too much reverence for life to take it into its own hands and break 
it as one would a withered limb off a tree. It responds with warmth 
to the woes and perplexities of its elders, suffers with and for them. 
It has intellect, ambition, imagination. It aspires to make something 
of itself. It seeks the choice fleshpots perhaps more assiduously than 
the revolutionary group does; it wants, however, even more to develop 
its capacities. But it finds the bars up. It does not “belong.” It 
would fain flee to a foreign land, but it has not the material means, 
and it is not always allowed to escape abroad. When it is admitted 
to the higher institutions of learning it feels itself in exile as it were, at 
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any rate a stranger. The revolutionary organisations keep it out of 
their inner life. It is thrown on its own resources, its own inner 
reserves, and sometimes its patience ebbs, its courage snaps. It 
becomes introspective. Its sensitiveness feeds on itself, morbidity 
sets in and “there is nothing good to live for.’’ The result is suicide, 
by shooting, by poisoning, seldom, incidentally, by hanging. 

However, it is of the revolutionary youth that I wish to speak in 
this article; of the youth that is an integral and boisterous part of the 
Revolution. This kind is the creative youth of the land. It is to be 
the future ruler of Russia, and it knows it. It is, in fact, to an aston- 
ishing degree already a part of the governing apparatus of the land. 
Not the least impressive feature of present-day Russia is the amazing 
rise of youth to power. In no land in the world, hardly even in 
nationalist China, has youth been elevated to such a position of 
responsibility in the judicial, administrative and economic functions 
of the State as in Russia. The policy that other nations follow in 
putting into places of command persons of mature age, because of 
their supposed experience and ripeness of judgment, is precisely 
the one that the Russians have discarded. They will have none of the 
‘ripeness of judgment”’ of persons reared in the old days, save in the 
purely technical fields of effort. They would rather take chances with 
inexperienced youth, which at least possesses a feeling for the spirit 
of the Revolution. 

This sort of Russian youth is a world all of its own, compactly 
organised, sternly disciplined and boisterously articulate. There is 
the Komsomol (Young Communists) for youth between sixteen and 
twenty-four. There are the Pioneers, for youth between seven and 
sixteen. There are the Octobrists, for youth under seven. The 
Komsomol, being made up of the oldest youth, is the leader of all 
youth. Everywhere it has its own quarters, libraries, schools, club- 
houses, playing fields, little theatres, parks, and at times its own 
courts of honour. It has its own press, far-flung, deep-rooted, virile. 
Its daily organ in Moscow, the Komsomolskaya Pravda, is the most 
lively, the most audacious, the most indelicate and the most enjoyable 
journal in Russia. It is the only one with a sense of humour. Its 
monthly organ, The Young Guard, fairly spills over with challenge 
and aggressiveness. Its publishing houses have turned out the 

1ost sensational novels of the Revolution, all dealing with the 
problems and vagaries of youth. 
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Through these many-sided literary avenues and through discussion 
at its meetings this group bares itself to the outside world, its hopes 
and despairs, its achievements and, even more, its failures. Its 
voice is the loudest, the clearest in Russia—and the most intriguing. 

The chief purpose of the revolutionary youth is to prepare itself 
for life in a Communist society. It is, therefore, seeking to habituate 
itself to manners and standards that will fit such a society. First 
and foremost it is endeavouring to saturate itself with the new political 
faith. This faith is always in the foreground of its life, its guide and 
its inspiration, its avocation and its adventure. That is why political 
education is so outstanding a feature of all Russian education. Every- 
thing is political in the Russian schools, especially in the lower ones, 
even lessons in geography, geology and biology. In no country in 
the world, not even in Fascist Italy, is youth so continually deluged 
with political ideas and political enthusiasms as in Russia. I doubt 
if there ever was a religious movement in the world which sought to 
inculcate its tenets more, or even as assiduously, in youth as the 
Communist party is doing in Russia. Youth is made not only to 
believe in the new political faith, but to thrill to it, to be ready to 
fight and to die for it. 

With their innate love of drama, the Russians have linked this 
faith to everyday life, have woven it into the very fabric of their 
everyday experiences. They have made it not merely a philosophy, 
an abstraction, an idea, but a guide and an inspiration, a body of 
sanctions and usages. It is to them not merely a wave on the ocean, 
but the ocean itself, constantly heaving up new waves, new storms 
that overwhelm, submerge and transform. Where else in the world, 
for example, is youth being reared in a spirit of international minded- 
ness as it isin Russia? The Ukrainian boy speaks his own language, 
knows that he is an Ukrainian. The Georgian girl knows that she is 
a Georgian. The Buryat youth knows that heisa Buryat. But they 
are all brought up to feel that first and foremost they are inter- 
nationalists; they are to draw no line against any person because of 
race, colour or nationality. They are to join hands with the African, 
the Mongol, the Hindu and the Turk, as readily as with the German 
the Englishman, the American or any other white person. An earth- 
quake in Japan? A strikein Johannesburg? An uprising in Java? 
They are to contribute their copecks to provide succour for the 
struggling and suffering mass, because they themselves are a spiritual 
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part of this mass, are one with it, and must always be for it. Watch 
a parade of revolutionary youth in Russia and you will instantly 
perceive the boisterous, the almost terrific, quality of this spirit of 
international mindedness. No national assertiveness, no national 
banners, no national songs. Nowhere a sign of race or colour dis- 
crimination. All the tribes and peoples of Russia and other lands, 
principally Asia, in their native garb and with their native slouch, 
marching arm in arm, boys and girls always together, all under the 
same red banners, wrapped in the same red bunting, striding to the 
same red tune, singing the same International! 

I cannot help wondering, however, especially as Sovietism fails 
to spread in other lands, if some day this international mindedness 
will not crystallise into a new and rabid nationalism? The colour 
line may play no part init, nor race. But then the Russian has never 
shared the Anglo-Saxon’s sense of superiority over other peoples. 
Racially he always has been rather humble minded and humble 
mannered, save towards Jews, in which respect he is far from having 
shed his ancient coat-of-arms. Anti-Semitism, despite vigorous 
propaganda against it, is still deep-rooted in the Russian soul, even 
among the proletarians. Let us remember, however, that at present 
this Russian international mindedness means mainly, perhaps solely, 
loyalty to Sovietism. Supposing Sovietism remains entrenched in 
Russia and spreads no farther; supposing Sovietism remains synony- 
mous with Russia; it matters not that the word Russia is no longer in 
use, has given place to the euphonious ‘‘Soviet Union.”’ After all it 
is a geographic and political entity. Will not this new passion for the 
proletarian cause become localised, centre itself on Russia, or what 
was Russia? 

Communists dismiss with a flitting laugh any suggestion that 
Russia is developing a new and robust nationalism. But it is not at 
all a matter to be lightly dismissed. Russia may yet become the 
most rabidly nationalist land in the world, especially as the youth 
is growing up with the notion, which in Russia remains undisputed, 
that the Soviet Union is in the vanguard of mankind, the champion 
of the holiest principle and the holiest cause the world has ever 
known. In the past there have been nations which, though spurred 
on by motives alien to those animating modern Russia, have set 
themselves up as superior to other nations, and we know how this 
idée fixe of theirs has disturbed and exasperated their néighbours. 
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May not history repeat itself? There are voices in Russia, still 
feeble, that do now and then express misgiving lest such be the out- 
come in the Soviet Union. Certainly the older Russian revolution- 
aries, who cherish their internationalism as though it were a new 
divinity, have before them, among all the other tasks that are racking 
their minds, this one of keeping the tide of internationalist sentiment 
from bursting into a distinctively nationalist direction. 

At best, however, the internationalism which Russian youth is 
espousing does not imply social tolerance. Just the contrary. It 
implies a flagrant social intolerance. It could not be otherwise, with 
the notion of the class struggle so much in the forefront of the 
intellectual and emotional life of the people. From its earliest days 
youth is reared in the belief that mankind is divided into a class 
of proletarians and a class of bourgeois, who are at constant war 
with each other. The history it studies at school is not the history 
of nations, but of classes and their struggle against one another. 
The Bible and religion it approaches as the record and the products 
of this class struggle. That author is most eminent who through his 
art has perceived the class struggle most lucidly and has bestowed 
his tenderest sympathy on the submerged mass. Tolstoy, Turgenev, 
Dostoevski, Anatole France, Dickens, all are subjected to this test, 
and all receive praise or censure according to the measure or the 
intensity of the sympathy they manifest with the struggling class. 
All civilisation, in short, is a matter of class struggle. Often when I 
used to tell Russian youths that I was a writer they would immediate- 
ly ask what was my political napravienie (orientation). What they 
really meant to ask was whether I was for or against the class struggle. 
They could not conceive of a writer being non-political and indifferent 
to political viewpoints. To them the class struggle is a magic wand, a 
Holy Grail. 

It is in the purely human aspects of its life that the revolutionary 
youth of Russia presents such a dramatic spectacle. Nowhere in 
the world is youth so independent of parental authority or of the 
guidance of elders. Nowhere is it so militant and so militarised, 
nowhere so habituated to the notion of sex equality and sex freedom, 
to a repudiation of religion, to the conception of social service as a 
motive and a goal in life, to aversion to personal acquisitiveness, to 
group action, to the exaltation of labour. Labour is not merely a 
source of livelihood, it is a part of livelihood. It is not merely a 
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means to an end, but an end in itself. Is there a grist mill or a fishery 
in the neighborhood? Youth must familiarise itself with the methods 
and purposes of the enterprise, and with the contribution which these 
are making to the social self-sufficiency of the community. Is there 
a farming region specialising in cotton, corn, horticulture, stock- 
raising? Youth through its schools must learn to appreciate their 
economic and social value and how to enhance both. Is there a 
textile factory, a hardware store, a coal mine, an electric project 
in process of construction? Youth must know what it is all about, 
learn to appreciate its social, political and economic implications. 
All education is related to some type of labour, to some constructive 
effort. 

It is in the application of principle to conduct that Russian youth 
encounters its chief perplexities, and receives its chief schooling. 
A member of a “‘collective’”’ commits suicide. He was a loyal worker, 
but he isa suicide. He believed in the right to die, and a revolutionary 
must only believe in the right to live. How is he to be buried with 
honours, speeches, a parade, red flags? Can revolutionary youth 
recognise the merits of the man, independently of his lack of revolu- 
tionary stamina? What is to be done? A girl has gone through 
an abortion, without consulting her immediate group. Abortions, 
of course, are legalised. But a revolutionary must think of the 
obligation to the new society. An abortion weakens the health 
and renders a woman less capable of doing her best work for the 
cause. Besides, the Revolution demands that women should give 
birth to children. So again what is to be done? A youth is in love 
with a girl. Heis an atheist. Sheis not. He loves her desperately. 
He is sure that in time, after marriage, he will win her away from 
her faith. Meanwhile she is stubborn; she will marry him only if 
he consents to a church wedding. Has he a right to yield to her? 
And supposing that he has, without consulting his collective, gone 
through a church ceremony—has, as one youth expressed it, ‘com- 
promised with his atheism for no more than two hours’’—what is 
the collective to do? Expel him and lose an active worker for the 
Revolution, or pardon him and compromise with “the powers of 
darkness?’’ What is to be done? A youth has married, and has 
been coming to the collective meeting alone, very seldom with his 
wife. Is he pursuing the right attitude toward her and the cause? 
What is going to become of the principle of equality of sexes if she 
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is to slump into domesticity and wrap her life in mere household 
tasks, and in children? What should and what can the collective 
do in such a case? A Gentile youth has made an insulting remark to 
a Jewish girl, just because she refuses to be his sweetheart. How 
is such a youth to be regenerated, to be drained of the ancient taint 
of race hate? A youth has been hobnobbing with the son of a 
nepman.® That in itself is no misdemeanour. The son of a nepman 
may some day become a fervent revolutionary, and it behooves 
a class-conscious revolutionary youth to associate with him and to 
propound to him the new gospel. But the revolutionary youth has 
been visiting the nepman's home too often, has accepted gifts from 
his friend’s father—a gold chain, which he has been flaunting before 
his comrades and rousing the envy of some and the scorn of others. 
Was it proper for him to accept this gift? Is it ever proper for a 
revolutionary youth to accept a gift from a nepman, and if so what 
sort of gift, and where is the limit to be drawn? 

Endless are the problems that youth is facing in its daily life, and 
always it is obliged to seek solutions in its own heart. It can hardly 
seek them anywhere else. It will not heed the counsel of its elders, 
who, even when in the ranks of the revolutionaries, are not entirely 
free from old notions and standards. Party men likewise, if of adult 
age with the fires of youth and the passions of adolescence burned 
out of them or held in the background, can suggest answers to 
perplexing questions, but not always with the touch of life in them. 
Consider, for example, such a mite of counsel as the inveterate 
Zalkind once offered when in all earnestness he admonished youth 
that it is just as fitting for a revolutionary to marry a daughter of 
the bourgeoisie, as to marry a gorilla! Youth will listen to older 
Party men, but it often feels bound to smile at their words of guid- 
ance. For a gratifying solution of its own dilemmas it must take 
counsel with itself, experiment, suffer, discard, select and stick! 

Yet it is a happy youth, perhaps the happiest on earth. It has its 
failings, too obtrusive and too pathetic not to be noticed by the 
most casual observer. It is boisterously self-assertive; it is insolent. 
It is so cocksure of itself, its aims, ideas and prejudices, that it regards 
the rest of mankind as still living in some dark age. Of course, it 
has no way of learning to understand the outside world. It has 


5 é.¢., one of the private traders permitted by Lenine’s New Economic Policy. For an 
account of the N.E.P. see The Round Table, No. 47, June 1922, pp. 544-546. 
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no personal contact with it, and the sources of information at its 
disposal are adapted to suit the political purposes of the ruling party. 
It is almost savage in its lack of compassion for a foe. Like the 
proletarian, it still has much, very much, to learn about the sheer 
worth of human individuality. It has still to discover the value, 
if not the beauty, of respect for human personality. It still has a 
whole world to unlock, explore, admire and emulate. 

Yet in its own rights and by its own lights it is as happy as only 
youth can be. The civil war, the famine, the Party conflicts, the 
international crises have hardened it to obloquy and privation. 
It has made a virtue, not of self-denial, but of indifference to material 
enjoyment. It does not complain if it has to share a room in a 
dormitory with three, four or even six other persons. It does not 
grumble if it must sole and resole its tattered boots. It is content 
enough to eat black bread and cabbage soup every day. It lives with 
its loyalties, not to home, not to parents, not to elders, not to any 
church, not to the past, but only to the Revolution and to the 
future. It has none of the scepticism of Scott Fitzgerald’s ‘‘Sad 
Young Men,” or of Ernest Hemingway’s and Aldous Huxley’s 
desolate folk. It is bursting with faith and an eagerness to live and 
to struggle. ‘‘Do you see how the sun is trying hard to shine?”’ 
remarks a character in a new Russian novel. ‘It is all for us, for 
our sake.” Yes, the sun and all nature seem to Russian revolu- 
tionary youth to be in alliance with it in its battle for a new world. 
‘To live,”’ says another character in the same novel, “‘so that every 
nerve, every muscle might participate in this big struggle, in this big 
construction’’—which is precisely how revolutionary youth wants 
to live. 

Some day a wave of disillusionment may sweep over Russia 
and dissolve youth’s overpowering faith in itself and in its cause. 
If that time ever comes Russia will witness an epidemic of suicide, 
the like of which the world has probably never known. For the 
present this faith, like a full moon, shines high and bright. 


Il. THE INTELLIGENTSIA 


Peasant, proletarian, Communist, youth! To them the Revolution 
has meant havoc but also hope, frustration but also fulfilment. 
Above all it has meant expansion of personality, social and intel- 
lectual ascent. But what shall, what can, be said of the intelligentsia? 
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To them the Revolution has brought havoc and hardly any hope, 
frustration with but little fulfilment. It has meant not expansion 
but contraction of personality, not social ascent but descent, It has 
been a holocaust. 

Intelligentsia! What a hallowed word it was in Russia in the 
pre-Bolshevik days! What nobility it symbolised, what reverence 
it inspired! Coined in Russia the word has made the round of the 
world, but nowhere had it attained the distinction and distinctness 
that it had in the land of its birth. Everywhere in Russia it aroused 
respect and adoration. The peasant might fear the official, but not 
the intellectual. The proletarian might snarl at the capitalist, but 
not at the intellectual. The Czarist might howl at the rebel, but in 
his heart he cherished a sneaking admiration, coloured often with 
envy, for the intellectual. The intellectual himself might be an 
official, a rebel, a capitalist, but as an intellectual he was the symbol 
of something noble and indispensable, transcending age, politics, 
institutions, personalities, classes, something related in a warm 
and intimate way to life, to the very soul of man. 

The intellectual was the soul of Russia. The very word “intelli- 
gentsia”’ brings to mind Gogol, Pushkin, Chernyshevsky, Herzen, 
Byelinsky, Dobroliubov, Turgenev, Tolstoy, Dostoevski and other 
literary luminaries who were not only the soul but the conscience and 
the glory of Russia. Sceptic and sufferer, the intellectual was also 
the great discoverer and the great builder, the great humanitarian 
and the great lover of the dark people. He it was who had made 
the name of Russia revered in the outside world. All that Russia 
has given to mankind in literature, art, music, science and social 
movements he had created. ‘A king in the realm of ideas,’’ as a 
Russian writer makes one of his characters express himself in speak- 
ing of the intellectual, “and,” one might add, ‘‘without any living 
king daring to dispute his right to his throne.”’ He, if anybody, 
lived in a kingdom that was not of this world—a kingdom of dreams 
and illusions, of hopes and even more of despairs. 

The Revolution itself is largely his creation. Long before there 
ever was a proletarian in Russia he had dreamed of revolution, had 
actually built barricades and had fought behind them and was 
hanged for doing it. Witness the Decembrist revolution in 1825. 
Where would this much-vaunted proletarian, this roistering self- 
anointed master of Russia’s destiny be, if the intellectual had not 
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lavished on him his sympathies, his talents, his very soul? Om- 
nipotent and all-righteous as the proletarian may now deem himself, 
he was only a semi-savage peasant when he first appeared on the 
Russian scene.” Illiterate, suspicious, somewhat afraid of the outside 
world, he was interested not in ideas, not in humanity, not in a new 
civilisation, not even in revolution, but only in himself, his own 
slothful little world. He cared for nothing so much as for a few 
roubles with which to hie back to the folks at home in his barbaric 
village and to help them to buy a new plough, a new horse, a new 
strip of land. What did he know of class-struggle, of class-con- 
sciousness, of dictatorship, of soviets, of freedom, of culture, of 
personality, of science, of technique, aye of Marx himself and of 
materialism—of the whole avalanche of ideas and terms which 
he is now so freely and exuberantly bandying about, and which 
so exhilarate and intoxicate him? What did he know of anything, 
even himself, before the intellectual descended on him and like a 
loving mother embraced and fondled him and washed the sloth away 
from his eyes and opened them to a new world, new ideas, new 
inspirations? 

Yet now in the moment of the triumph of the Revolution, of the 
conquest of the proletarian, the intellectual—teacher, guide, inspirer 
—finds himself not discarded, but disowned, shoved into the back- 
ground, into the shadow, to watch, to obey, never to command. 
His talents are exploited, for after all he is the intellectual, the big 
creative force; but he himself is mistrusted, watched over like an 
unruly child that might break discipline and indulge in mischief. 

A characteristic incident the following: I had once invited a young 
engineer and his wife to join a group of Americans in the Bolshaya 
Moskovskaya, one of the leading hotels in Moscow, for supper and 
adance. He shook his head and refused to come. ‘That is a luxury 
which only you foreigners can allow yourselves.”’ I sought to argue 
him out of his contention. But he was steadfast. ‘‘We Russian 
intellectuals,’’ he explained, ‘‘know our place. We have to.” He 
was no Communist and, therefore, not subject to the rigid discipline 
of the Party. He was no nepman and, therefore, immune from the 
disapprobation visited on this group of cast-offs whenever they make 
themselves obtrusive or conspicuous. He never had been in sym- 
pathy with the counter-revolutionary movement and was, therefore, 
beyond all possible suspicion of disloyalty. He was an engineer of 
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some prominence, faithful to his job, on the best of terms with the 
ruling powers. Still—‘‘We Russian intellectuals know our place. 
We have to.” Bitter words pregnant with tragic meaning. Doubt- 
less he was a sensitive person. So are all intellectuals. They often 
magnify possible consequences. ‘Fear,’’ says a Russian proverb, 
‘has big eyes,’’ and the intellectual has the biggest eyes of anybody 
in Russia. He is abnormally anxious. He finds himself in a position 
of defence, almost on probation, and he cannot help being over- 
cautious. 

Not that he is politically recalcitrant. He has long ago become 
reconciled to the inevitability of the new régime. He is not seeking, 
and most positively would not welcome, an overthrow of the Soviets. 
He is sick of destruction. He is tired of war. He is afraid of fresh 
strife. He is nerve-racked and wants a chance to recuperate and to 
pursue his labours in peace. ‘We are just getting started again,” 
remarked to me once a famous and venerable Russian archeologist 
whom [ met in my wanderings in Siberia, and “now there is talk of 
war with England. Do you really think there will be a war?’”’ He 
shrugged his shoulders, looked at his tools and tears glistened in his 
pathetic eyes. No, the intellectual wants no more upheavals. 
He dreads further conflict. He is content to let time and destiny 
complete the necessary readjustments. 

Yet to the proletarian he is still the link with the pre-October age, a 
remnant of the pre-October civilisation, a reminder of the most 
hectic day in his history. Whenever an incident bursts on the scene 
involving an intellectual, like the trial of the mining engineers in the 
spring of 1928, his old wrath rises hot and high, and must be held back 
by a hand vigorous enough to keep it from spilling into action. The 
plain truth is that the proletarian’s distrust of the old intelligentsia 
will continue so long as there is such an intelligentsia in existence. 
It is too deep-seated to die out completely. It is rooted in a mighty, 
historic passion. To the proletarian and to the Communist the 
intellectual damned himself eternally when he failed to respond to 
the October Revolution. Of course, the chief leaders of this Revolu- 
tion were intellectuals. They still are. But in the mass the intel- 
lectual not only held aloof, but denied and defied the October 
Revolution. 

He could hardly have done otherwise. History had not ripened 
him for the event. Culturally and psychologically he was as utterly 
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unprepared for it as a child is for trench warfare. He was primarily 
a man of compassion with a deep reverence for human individuality. 
He was and is a “soft fellow’’ without “audacity and malice.’ 
Think of Dostoevsky's Raskolnikov, who after killing with an axe 
the withered and rapacious pawnbroker—a “‘ mere insect’’ as he had 
regarded her—discovers that he has really killed himself. There was 
much of the Raskolnikov in all Russian intellectuals. 

True, in the Social Revolutionary party there were intellectuals 
who embarked now and then on acts of terror, hurled bombs and 
fired revolvers at Czars, governors, ministers, generals. But they 
were rare exceptions and terror was to them an act of desperation. 
They saw no other way of bringing tyrants to an abatement of their 
cruelties. Yet on the whole no person shrank from bloodshed with 
deeper revulsion than the Russian intellectual. 

Besides, he was a child of a private property civilisation. With 
his mind he may have been floating in a socialistic utopia, but with 
his body he was hugging a private property reality. Despite all his 
revolutionary proclivities and ardour he was a man with a middle 
man’s tastes, a middle man’s sense of caution and comfort, a middle 
man’s revulsion against rash action, a middle man’s love of 
compromise. 

What then more natural than that he should shrink away in horror 
and disgust when the proletarian pleaded for support in the crusade 
for the dictatorship? He had been with the proletarian again and 
again and for him, but to storm the citadels of power after the almost 
bloodless overthrow of the Czar, was to him the height of stupidity 
and madness. He saw only battle and death ahead—chaos, agony, 
despair, the ruin of all that he had loved and revered. The march of 
the proletarian to power was to him a Gethsemane. He pictured all 
Russia, all civilisation tumbling into irretrievable ruin. 

The proletarian in power! This man without background, without 
culture, without tradition, without political experience, this erstwhile 
unwashed muzhik, with his mud-encrusted boots and his black finger 
nails, holding in his callow hands the destiny of one hundred and 
fifty million people! To the intellectual it seemed like a wicked 
putrid jest! He laughed with mockery, he cried with scorn. When 
the Bolsheviks did sweep into power he refused to be of use to them. 
He would not recognise them. He deserted his post in factory, office, 
and laboratory. He went on strike. He sabotaged. He would be no 
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partner to what he deemed the greatest outrage, not only against 
himself, against Russia, but against the world. He was sure that 
the proletarian had only the capacity to wreck, none, or very little, 
to build—with his own hands. He was waiting for the inevitable 
collapse of the Bolshevik hegemony. He was sureit would come. He 
wanted it to come and by all the laws of history it should have come. 
But it did not. The proletarian remained master. The intellectual 
had miscalculated his fighting capacity, his physical endurance, his 
mental resourcefulness, his and those of his leaders. 

The proletarian was beside himself with resentment. In the hour 
of his greatest trial the intellectual had failed him. The intellectual 
was a traitor, a foe. At one time the very word intelligentsia was 
as much a term of reproach in Russia as the word bourzhui. But 
Lenine with his amazing capacity for brushing aside personal rancour 
and facing realities, sensed the danger of crowding the intellectual 
to the wall. He called for a truce, for a compromise, and, since the 
proletarian needed brains and the intellectual needed bread, the two 
did reach an agreement. They joined hands for the upbuilding of 
Russia—hands, but hardly hearts. 

Some Communists of prominence have been assuring the world 
that the feud between the proletarian and the intellectual has been 
“liquidated,” that the intellectual is happy in the new society. But 
is he? Can he be? I am speaking, of course, here as throughout 
this section, of the intellectual who was reared in the environment and 
the ideology of the pre-October days. 

Politically he is out of the picture. He has pledged his loyalty 
to the new régime. He has behaved with model circumspection. 
He has even shown signs of penitence. Still, politically he is not 
consulted. Not often is he even considered. If he wants to join the 
Communist party—and unless he does so he can exercise no influence 
in political life—he must be on probation for two years instead of six 
months like a proletarian. Positions of political responsibility are 
seldom open to him. If he has not been deprived of his citizenship, 
he can, at election time, cast his vote, that is raise his hand for or 
against a would-be deputy to the Soviet. But this is a matter of 
routine, almost a mechanical act, without a breath of excitement. 

His standard of living has sunk perceptibly from its former level. 
Salaries in some intellectual professions like teaching and medicine 
are markedly low. No intellectuals in Russia complain so vociferously 
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of being underpaid as do teachers and physicians. Often, however, 
the intellectual is the highest paid worker in the land. He is after 
all the spetz—that is the specialist, the engineer, the architect, the 
chemist, the economist, the organiser. But even so his earnings are 
limited, seldom rising above four hundred dollars a month. Limited 
also, strangely enough, are his spending opportunities. No longer can 
he rent the lodging that he formerly occupied, with its parlours, its 
bedrooms, its playrooms for children. The housing shortage, if noth- 
ing else, makes this impossible. No longer can he subscribe, at will, 
to foreign periodicals and books. No longer can he travel as he wishes 
to foreign lands, see new sights and stimulate himself with new con- 
tacts. Even if he has enough money saved up for the trip, the State 
bank, because of the financial stringency of the country, will not 
exchange his roubles into foreign currency, unless, of course, he is a 
noted savant, and without such currency he cannot travel in foreign 
parts. No longer can he go to his favourite tailor and order an over- 
coat, a suit of clothes of choice English cloth. There is no such cloth 
in the country, save what smugglers haul in, and that is prohibitive 
in price. As for dinner jackets and dress suits, he does not bother, he 
has almost forgotten that there are such things in the world. He has 
no occasion to wear them anyway, save possibly at a banquet to a 
distinguished foreign visitor, and even then he feels more comfortable 
mentally in his everyday clothes. 

Worst of all is the sense of insecurity that preys on him—sheer 
economic insecurity. The engineer, the architect, the chemist, the 
spetz or specialist, need have no anxiety about losing his job. The 
State will seek to make him reasonably comfortable, so that he can 
do his best work. After all he cannot be easily replaced. But the 
intellectual of lesser distinction, the manager of a drug store, the 
director of a hospital, the superintendent of a co-operative, the 
principal of a school, men, in other words, who are engaged in the 
so-called secondary intellectual pursuits, are in constant dread of 
dismissal. Journalists, from one end of the country to the other, who 
are not members of the Communist party are always fearful lest 
they should make some slip which will invoke the displeasure of their 
chiefs and result in dismissal. The same is true of clerks, of all 
non-partisan office workers, in industry, as well as in government. 
With the passage of time, moreover, this condition will not improve 
but will grow progressively worse. 
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It can hardly be otherwise. The Communists complain that the 
old-time intellectual is too highly individualised, too conscious of 
his superiority, and not heartily interested in the Social Revolution. 
He may be a more adept worker than the Party man, but he has not 
saturated himself in the new social spirit, and under the best cir- 
cumstances he cannot infuse this spirit into his work. He must, 
therefore, be supplanted by men who will work not for themselves 
but for the cause. He must give way to Party men. A good enough 
reason for the Communist, but it does not mitigate the tragedy for 
the intellectual. With a quaking heart he is constantly casting his 
eyes upward to see if the political axe is descending on him. I once 
asked a group of literary folk in Moscow why they spurned offers 
from the State and co-operative publishing house of lucrative editorial 
positions. ‘‘Why should we not?” replied one of them. “The 
moment our assistants, who will, of course, be Party men, learn from 
us how to edit books, they get our places and we get the gate.” 
So the feud persists, invisible and irrepressible. 

Gone also for the intellectual is his old social world—a mere cracked 
shell as it now is. The physical surroundings of his everyday life 
and his economic position do not permit of social expansiveness. 
Besides, there is always the danger of becoming conspicuous. He 
gathers, of course, at scientific conferences, at meetings of his pro- 
fessional group. But the old social outlet with its amplitude, its 
cheer, its abandon is now a thing of the past. 

To add to his discomfiture there is the problem of cultural read- 
justment. The values in which he has grown up, in which he exulted, 
do not fit the new society. He has retested and recast them, but the 
flavour of the old civilisation persists, and it is not at all to the liking 
of the new rulers. They are constantly censuring him for his failure 
to adopt and to promote the new proletarian cultural values. For 
him, of course, these new values are still in a state of flux. He is 
sure that cultural values, unlike clay dolls, cannot be made to order 
over night. Time, he insists, effort, tradition, social mood, and 
sentiment, must distil the ingredients out of which to mould them, 
and if he dared be more frank with his rulers, if not with himself, 
he would bluntly inform them that the spirit of these new cultural 
values is not to his taste. They lack the esthetic finesse, the social 
delicacy of the old values. But, however annoyed he may feel, 
he says little or nothing in reply. 
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Terrific, indeed, has been the ordeal of the Russian intellectual 
since the coming of the new régime. It has meant trial and turbu- 
lence, tears and pain, self-denial and even self-abasement. Gone is 
his old comfort, often enough his security. Gone is his old prestige. 
The peasant, the proletarian, the Communist, the youth—each in 
his own way has been made conscious of a new self-respect, a new 
dignity. They have discovered or recovered their ego. But the 
intellectual has had to shove his “I” into the background, to keep 
it from public view. It has no standing in the new society and 
hardly any value. As a matter of sheer psychology his has been an 
excruciating task. It is never easy to break off a habit, and he has 
had to wrench himself loose from an entire set of habits or else find 
himself ground beneath the wheels of the Revolution. 

Still, if the Revolution has severely narrowed outlets for economic, 
social, cultural and political self-expression and advancement it has 
not been without its positive contribution. It has meant torture, 
but also purgation. It may not have brought new happiness, but 
it has opened up founts of new wisdom, or at least understanding. 
Despite his humanitarianism and his professed love for the dark 
masses, the intellectual had not, save in theory, cherished respect 
for labour. He would not soil his hands with menial toil. Now when 
he looks back at his old attitude toward labour he laughs at himself. 
“It does seem silly,’’ confessed to me one of the most famous sci- 
entists in the land. Now it no longer hurts his conscience if his 
neighbours see him carrying a sack of flour on his back or a load of 
wood in his arms. Now he has no sense of inner incongruity or 
perturbation when he has to wash his own windows, mend his own 
shoes or repair his own stove. ‘“ Yes, I am late to-day—”’ once an- 
nounced a popular professor of literature to his class in Moscow 
University, ‘‘ because I had company last night and not being able 
to afford a maid, I had to wash my own dishes.’’ The students roared 
with delight. 

As never before the intellectual is also beginning to appreciate 
the value of decision and action. His ancient Hamletism is not 
dead, but it is no longer in the foreground of his consciousness. Life 
in revolutionary Russia, like water in a milldam, rushes swiftly on, 
sweeping people along with it, and the intellectual cannot and dare 
not pause to look back or to immerse himself in speculation and 


self-scrutiny. 
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Best of all, he has remained at home. He has escaped the cruel 
fate of the émigré intellectual. They are scattered to all the corners 
of the globe. Unhardened, unsophisticated, over-sensitive Russians 
that they are, they cannot acclimatise themselves to an alien civilisa- 
tion. They cannot strike roots in an alien soil. They shake their 
fists and shriek defiance, they threaten and they boast; but these 
are mere gestures of despair, perhaps of folly. They drift along with 
the winds of chance and circumstance. They still live upon the 
inspiration of old Russia, the Russia that is no more, save in their 
own memory. Lonely folk they are, the loneliest in the world, and 
they are rapidly growing sterile. Their souls are wilting. Merezh- 
kovsky, Hippius, Kuprin, Amfiteatrov, Milyukov, world figures 
once, now are withering in ever-deepening obscurity—ghosts 
fumbling for light and never finding it. 

The intellectual who has remained in Russia, however disap- 
pointed and aggrieved he may feel, has his roots in his native soil. 
Nourishment flows freely to these roots. He has tasted his fill of 
agony and sordidness—he still tastes it, and will until the end of 
his days—but he has his delights, and at times even inspirations. 
Cut off from physical contact with the outside world, he can yet roam 
at will over his own vast, variegated and boisterous land. He can 
write, sing, dream, if not of the new social gospel, at least of the 
things that he has always loved and still loves—of the muzhik, the 
steppe, the birch forests, the Volga, the Caucasus, the Russian sky, 
his own yesterday, and even of the soul of Russia. Russia is still 
his homeland, his immense, brooding, ever-stirring little mother. 

He cannot help realising, of course, that his end is coming—that 
is, the end of his old dreams and illusions, his whole old world with 
its pathos and beauty, its unrest and promise, its yearning and its 
frustration. He must smile now, perhaps with gall but certainly 
with amusement, when he reads the words of Chekhov’s Baron 
Tuzenbach that “not only after two or three hundred but in millions 
of years life will still be as it is.’’ He knows how pathetically deceiv- 
ing these words are. He could cry out their falsity until his heart 
burst. People may eat, drink, sleep, fight, as they have always 
done, but they will seek new purposes, new adaptations, new 
exaltations, new desperations, aye, new follies. They have done 
that in Russia, and he knows that for good or for evil they have 
not failed. The proof, too living to be denied or misjudged, is the 
new intellectual! 
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The new intellectual has not the social background of the old 
intelligentsia. He comes from the earth itself, from the masses. 
He has no soulfulness, no delicacy, no artistry. He has not even the 
competence of his predecessors. He is unkempt, uncouth, unshaven, 
with callous hands, but with an insatiable hunger for knowledge 
and conquest. He smells of dirt, of coal dust, of oil and also of wind 
and rain. He revels, not in Nadson, in Pushkin, in Lermontov and 
other tearful poets, but in Marx, in Lenine, in Ford, in Edison, in 
Taylor. When he invites his fair one for a walk or an afternoon in 
a canoe he does not, like intellectuals of a former generation, declaim 
love lyrics to her. He does not even ask her whether she has read 
Pushkin’s Onyegin, but he talks on endlessly and with passion of 
smoke-stacks, tractors, engines, dynamos, cities, machines and 
factories; and the fair one listens and glows with as much ecstasy 
and far less heartache than did fair ones in other days when, in a 
sobbing voice, men recited to them Tatyana’s letter to Onyegin. 
Gone are Turgenev’s Lizas who, when frustrated in love, bid the 
world farewell and bury themselves in the cloistered walls of a 
convent resigned to a life of solitude, self-abnegation and unhealed 
agony. Gone are Chekhov’s “Cherry Orchards,” “Uncle Vanyas,”’ 
‘Three Sisters,’’ who sob so beautifully, suffer so nobly—and so 
uselessly. 

In the twilight of their history well might the old intelligentsia 
greet the new with the words of Turgenev’s Lavretsky: “Play on, 
make merry, grow on, young forces. Life lies before you and it will 
be easier for you to live. You will not be compelled, as we have 
been, to seek your road, to struggle, to fall and to rise to your feet 
again amid the gloom. We have given ourselves great trouble that 
we might remain whole and how many of us have failed! But you 
must now work, perform deeds, and the blessings of the old fellows, 
like me, be upon you.” 


A terrible destroyer, the Russian Communist has this to his 
credit—he has infused a new will into the Russian man, a new energy, 
a new impudence. He is hardening the very fibre of the Russian 
soul. Blunderer and wrecker that he is, he never looks back on his 
errors save only with the thought of never repeating them. He may 
fail in his ultimate goal. Property may never become the possession 
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indeed, the stage of history, by a fury more mighty than he unleashed 
when he swooped on old Russia with the resolve to whip her into 
submission. But it will not be by the Kerenskys and Milyukovs, 
by men “‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought’’ and with 
eloquence as their chief weapon of combat. It will be by a new man 
forged by the Communist himself in his own crucible of Passion, 
Principle, Power, Triumph, a man mightier than he not only in 
thought, but in will and in deed, as ready to wreck as he, but with 
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of the collective society. He may be swept off the Russian stage, 
far more ample capacity to build and to conquer! 
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OBSERVATIONS AT MOSCOW 


By ‘‘ VIATOR” 


[Translated by permission from article entitled ‘‘Choses Vues 4 Moscou”’ 
published in Revue des Deux Mondes, July 1, 1929.]} 


Moscow, spring, 1929. 


IN THE STREET 


I have lived a great deal outside of France; nowhere so much as 
here have I felt myself in a foreign country. 

That which strikes me most forcefully on arrival is the total absence 
of liberty, the absolute constraint and the degree of oppression of 
which elsewhere one can form no conception. From the time of 
arrival at Niegoreloje I was impressed by this atmosphere. Barbed 
wire obstructions mark the Polish-Soviet frontier. Red guards 
exchange their countersigns in a loud voice. The train, almost 
empty, slows up to the point of giving an impression of coasting, 
then stops very gently. The railroad station built of wood is clean 
and dull. Everybody speaks in a low voice. This is the Russian 
silence which commences. This silence I find again here in Moscow, 
in this strange crowd of people so tense and so apprehensive. I 
am assured that any excessive expense may be noted and bring about 
an investigation; that every denunciation is carefully examined; that 
the very fact of having been seen with a foreigner brings about an 
inquiry and that all correspondence is read. A suspicious and 
inquisitorial police and habits of denunciation give the people the 
feeling of never being alone. This morning in the tramway, my 
neighbor, after having exchanged a few words in French, called my 
attention in passing to a building, ‘‘ Behold the Theatre!”’ One of 
his compatriots having comprehended and proud of showing his 
knowledge of French said to me, “‘ Write it in your memorandum book 
for fear of forgetting.'’’ Immediately the first speaker grew pale and 
then said to me, “I do not know your language very well but I think 
I have said nothing which might be badly interpreted.” I reassured 
him. He became hermetically silent. So everyone here is afraid 
of his own voice. 
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One fact stands out clearly, the suppression of the bourgeoisie. 
No one who has not seen Moscow, can understand to what degree 
the aspect of a Communist city differs from that of a Capitalist city. 
The crowd constantly filling the streets gives the impression of a 
continuous emptying of a factory. Men and women are all less well 
clothed than in the industrial quarters of our cities. There are few 
white collars and neckties and as for headgear there are caps and 
brimless hats for the men and caps or shawls for the women, and 
there is no elegance. There are no fine vehicles, but there are some 
few dilapidated taxis and, in greater number, amusing little horse 
carriages. On the other hand the tramways and autobuses pass 
quite frequently and always overflowing. This slow, shabby, silent 
crowd represents truly ‘‘ the masses.’’ Here each resembles the other 
and here everything is confounded in an implacable uniformity. 

With the exception of the market on the border of the Chinese 
quarter there is nothing of the picturesque. There, the peasant 
men and women, the latter adorned with colored fichus and aprons, 
call out to the passers offering beautiful glistening fruit piled in 
their baskets and quarreling with each other vigorously. There is 
nothing more proletarian than the spectacle of the city on market 
day; here at least the crowd has a little variety with some outstanding 
features. 


WuatT OnE EatTs AND DRINKS 


My impression of the leveling of the standing of living to a very 
humble degree is confirmed more and more. I have made long visits 
to the cooperatives. Installed in former restaurants they are 
carefully arranged and kept in order. Women clerks dressed in 
white are methodically busy with a numerous clientele. On the walls 
there are photographs of Lenine and pictures which indicate Russian 
production and consumption and the progress of the cooperatives. 
One can obtain meals there at very modest prices if one is frugal and 
not too insistent on the quality of the nourishment. The clients, 
singly or in couples, most often eat standing leaning on the high 
tables, sometimes a cereal soup, sometimes a plate of rice with 
sausages, sometimes a compote of fruit or a dish of mixed vegetables. 
They drink tea or warm milk. 

The same clients after the evening meal go to crowd the Pivnaia, 
sordid drinking places established in basements. The beer there is 
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very bad, the clientele of all types, but the atmosphere is less heavy 
than elsewhere. From time to time singers relieve the ennui of 
the audience. 

LODGING 


That implacable determination to level economic conditions 
is felt still more in the question of lodging. An acquaintance took 
me into a Russian home. It was an average apartment occupied 
before the War by a lawyer. Today four families are installed 
there with a total of fourteen persons. Two couples sleep in the 
same room. The bathroom is used in common, the kitchen also. I 
am told that the Soviet considers these housing measures as temporary 
and have dreams of constructing an immense city with a capacity 
of insuring one room to each person. In waiting—and the waiting 
is likely to be long—all the world lives in common. Each inhabitant 
of Moscow has a right to a determined number of cubic feet of air 
and nothing more. 


PoPpULAR RESTAURANTS AND DANCE HALLS 


The determination to standardize conditions of life mentioned 
above has some exceptions—very rare but real—and visible only to 
the followers of the night life. There are oases of luxury in Moscow, 
restaurants or dance halls more or less elegant, more or less expensive, 
which have a clientele revealing thus in that Communist city quite 
different levels of life. I make exception of the Savoy and the Mos- 
cow which are comparable to very good hotels of capitalist countries, 
but where the clientele is almost exclusively foreign. I have in 
mind other dance halls and restaurants not numerous but where 
the clientele is obviously Russian. These dance halls and restau- 
rants represent some very precise degrees of wealth, such as the 
Prague Restaurant and the Europe Bar where the music is good 
and in addition to beer there are wine, liquor, and champagne. 
Beside a few correctly garbed clients there are to be seen a great 
many others, ragged, wearing caps, without necktie or collar, with- 
out waistcoat, in work jacket or blouse, accompanied by very poorly 
clothed women, all of whom drink freely heavy wines and liquors. 
I am told that they are specialist workers or technicians who receive 
high wages. 

There are other dance halls where the public is less diverse. There 
are no evening clothes but the men wear neat ordinary suits. There 
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are no jewels but the women are elegant. The cooking is excellent, 
the waiters perfectly trained, and entertainers appear from time to 
time to amuse the clients scattered at little tables. I am told that in 
other places of this kind, if by chance there appears a muzhik who has 
come to Moscow for a good time, the bartender or the steward 
gently turns him away toward less brilliant places. 

I know well that these places are of a relative luxury, the ben- 
eficiaries of which are rare. At the same time it is a far cry from the 
Pivnata to the dance halls; from the bootblack or the match seller 
of the streets to engineers, working specialists, popular artists and 
technicians of every kind. There is, then, a bourgeois class develop- 
ing here, not hereditary, very precarious and modest. This demon- 
strates that there are levels in Russian society which correspond 
to the economic standing of the people. 

Beside this economic classification a selectiveness of a different 
order is working out. Membership in the Communist party is not 
so readily granted as formerly. To be accepted it is necessary to 
give a strong evidence of loyalty. Now to be a member of the 
party confers tangible advantages. A candidate of very low extrac- 
tion will be more easily admitted than the son of a former bourgeois. 
The latter finds entrance to the university difficult and although he 
does his two years of military service like every Russian, he does 
not bear arms; he is limited to the menial duties of the barracks. 
Not content with having displaced the bourgeoisie the Soviets are 
determined that they shall disappear or that they shall lose every 
connection with the past by being forced to live under humiliating 
conditions. It is really the dictatorship of the proletariat, the 
systematic elimination of the bourgeoisie, now become outcast, 
while waiting for its final disappearance to the profit of the workman 
who is privileged. 

Even though there be not now a Russian bourgeoisie (in the 
Western sense of the word), two privileged orders are found at 
Moscow, the technicians necessary to economic development who 
receive high wages, and the members of the Communist party which 
is a close corporation and holds all the power. 


THE INTEREST IN AMERICA 


Decidedly here we are in a country of incoherence and of at least 
superficial contradictions. Who could imagine that this country, 
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Slavic and Communist, should give evidence of a devoted admiration 
for the United States. The obsession and in a large measure the 
imitation often deliberate, sometimes instinctive, of America, are 
salient and incontestable facts. American methods are expounded, 
recommended, worshipped, and exalted. 

At first sight this is surprising. Let us reflect on it, however. A 
short time ago I saw a picture representing the interior of a colossal 
factory in the background and in the foreground an engineer perched 
on a platform explaining the mechanism of the factory before a 
listening crowd. At the bottom of the picture was this legend:— 
‘“‘The True God, The Machine.” This display sums up and sym- 
bolizes a thousand scattered details to be observed elsewhere. 
Here the slogan is “Everything to be accomplished by the machine 
and by mechanics.”’ It is natural under these conditions that the 
United States should come to exert a lively attraction for the 
Soviets. 

With the tendency toward an ideal of high production and economic 
comfort so much the more excessive because they are materialists 
and atheists, the Soviets cannot fail to be moved by the prodigious 
American prosperity. Marxists, and consequently impassioned for 
political economy, they must necessarily study the methods of 
production employed in the United States. These methods which 
flatter their taste for the modern and to which they attribute all 
the development of North America—as if capitalism had nothing 
to do with it!—give to them the effect of a panacea, the employment 
of which will make it possible for them to emerge from the economic 
morass without sacrificing anything of communistic principles. 

The obsession for production and the determination to modernize 
and industrialize Russia explains the Soviet passion for America. 
Of that passion for America there are innumerable proofs. In the 
streets and in the clubs I read laconic and imperative advertisements 
such as ‘‘Wash yourselves. The Americans wash.’’ In other places 
pictures represent on the one hand an oppressed Russian of the time 
of the Czars, bearded, crushed, and weak, and on the other hand a 
Russian under the Soviets with a conquering aspect and clean 
shaved in the American style. At the cinema the pictures contrast 
the Moscow of the Czars with the Moscow of the Soviets: the ancient 
Moscow with low painted houses, gardens, cupolas, and winding 
streets; the Moscow of tomorrow conceived as a synthetic New York, 
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rectilinear, innumerable colleges, sky-scrapers, metropolitan lines, 
a city of engineers. And actually the Soviet buildings are sky- 
scrapers. 

Moscow, A GARRISONED CITY 


In Russia, a handful of omnipotent men are using all their forces to 
construct a society the exact opposite of ourown. Everything that is 
sacred with us is cursed here. Our society stands for religion, 
family, liberty, property, and the fatherland. In the Soviet countries 
the State is ardently atheistic, the family dissolved, the property and 
liberty abolished. Everything there is sacrificed to propaganda. 
Everything converges toward it and comes back to it. For the 
Communist leaders the Russian people is the chosen people, with a 
duty to make the Third International rule over the world. From 
this has arisen a new form of Russian patriotism. The psychological 
confusion established between Russian interests and Revolutionary 
interests suffices to nourish an imperialism. This exacts the mainte- 
nance of a great army. In fact, Moscow, by the number of its 
soldiers recalls to me our garrison towns before the war. 


PuBLICITY THROUGH PICTURES 


In this kind of propaganda the Soviets busy themselves with a 
passion at the same time frenzied and methodical. In the first place 
they drive out from the Russian soul all memory of religions which 
imply a belief in the supernatural. No means are neglected to 
extinguish the ancient religious fervor. Doubtless religious worship 
has remained relatively free because it was impossible brutally to 
close all the churches, but the clergy are burdened with harsh 
impositions. Moreover it is forbidden to give religious instruction 
to the Russian youth. The least religious act taught to a child is 
pitilessly denounced, Russia being full of volunteer spies. I have 
visited here many churches at all times of day. In them I have met 
men and women but not an adolescent or a child. That is not all. 
A violent campaign is carried on through pictures. Sometimes one 
sees odious parodies of sacred scenes; for example Christ changing 
water into wine at the marriage of Cana and represented staggering, 
haggard, filthy. Sometimes there are allegorical pictures; a pro- 
letarian on his hands and knees, his back saddled, stirrups hanging 
at his sides; at the right stands Christ who invites a rich bourgeois 
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to bestride this steed. Sometimes there are motion picture comedies 
in which clergy and bourgeoisie play a foolish or ignoble réle. Some- 
times one sees on the screen a broom which whirls about, then knocks 
down a cross, a church, and statues, after which a comfortable sky- 
scraper rises on the ruins. 

This frenzy of irreverence is paralleled by positive propaganda 
by means of commercial publicity. It is the impregnation and 
saturation of a whole people with Marxist ideas and an entire city 
is submitted to daily extensive instruction which nothing can 
neutralize or counteract since it is administered by the State and since 
the State is everything. In the streets and in the clubs maxims 
concentrating the essence of Marxist ethics compel attention, such as 
‘* Religion is the Vodka of the People’”’—‘“‘ No one ought to live at the 
expense of another’’—‘‘He who does not work shall not eat.” At 
the theatre, the cinema, and the opera all the entertainments have 
a didactic character. The films commemorate revolutionary events 
or recall the life of the past but in parodying and mocking it. The 
very ballets are Communist allegories. 

In addition to this propaganda through the theatres and through 
pictures there is a great deal of preaching in the clubs and the 
disaffected churches. A short time ago in a distant part of the 
city I was interested by a church over which floated a red flag in 
place of a cross. I mingled with the “faithful.’”’ In place of the 
choir there was a platform draped in red on which were some digni- 
taries and a young woman very simply clad who preached before an 
attentive crowd. 


THE PARODY OF RELIGION 


Moreover, Communism has an élite of propagandists which 
constitutes a sort of sacerdotal caste. When visiting the Museum 
of the Revolution which is a cross between a museum of antiquities 
and a pedagogical museum, I was impressed by meeting groups of 
young girls and of young men, the latter wearing red neckties, the 
former draped in a red fichu the form of which recalls the hood of 
our canons. These young people were arguing or taking notes. 
When I asked who they were the answer was “‘ They are those who 
wish to join the Communist party.” 

The new cult has its hierarchal saints and rudimentary liturgy. 
The tombs of the martyrs buried near the Kremlin are a place of 
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pilgrimage but Lenine is truly deified; everywhere one sees his bust, 
his photograph, and even in certain houses his picture has been 
installed in place of the ancient icons. His tomb, constructed near 
the Kremlin on the Red Square, is a center of devotion. At the 
entrance is a large room painted in red and black and adorned with 
a terrestrial globe barred with hammer and sickle. The crypt is 
also red and black. Above is displayed the flag of the Commune 
of Paris. The body of Lenine rests in a glass coffin watched over 
perpetually by Red guards. There millions of men come in reverence 
for the Red Prophet. The line proceeds slowly before the coffin but 
does not stop and this goes on all day and every day 

Such honors are reserved for Lenine, and pilgrimages take since 
only for the martyrs; but also there are particular ceremonies for the 
funerals of the members of the Communist party. Their coffins 
are hung with red and at the cemetery they are not buried with 
Christians or Jews but in a separate enclosure. Always at these 
ceremonies there are children and adolescents. The Soviets have 
concentrated their effort of propaganda on the youth of the country. 
They plunge the children into an atmosphere and habituate them toa 
society directly opposite to those of the rest of the world thus 
creating an abyss between the new generation and that which we 
consider as civilized humanity. 


ON THE TRAIN 


I am alone and I have every chance to remain alone until we 
reach Warsaw. The train progresses slowly across the country which 
is still all white. I try to imagine the life of the muzhiks who live 
in these miserable villages. It has snowed since October and during 
a period hardly less long, night falls at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Later will come the brief delight of summer with its unforgettable 
colors so fresh and tender. . . . A most striking impression— 
an Asiatic impression—which I received at Moscow, does not leave 
me. It is one which we, trained to European discipline, ought not 
to forget. Here we are on another continent. 
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